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REPORT 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  California: 

I  have  the  honor  of  herewith  submitting  to  you  my  first  annual 
report  as  President  of  the  University  for  the  academic  year,  August 
1,  1881,  to  August  1,  1882. 

A  sufficiently  minute  abstract  of  your  proceedings  for  the  year, 
including  resignations  and  appointments  in  the  several  Faculties  of 
the  University,  has  been  prepared  by  your  Secretary  and  already 
submitted  to  you.     Such  details  are  not  here  repeated. 

The  courses  of  study  in  the  several  departments  of  the  University, 
the  number  of  professors  and  students,  and  other  details  regarding 
the  internal  administration  of  the  University,  will  be  found  in  the 
University  Register  for  1881-82,  which  is  herewith  submitted  as  a 
part  of  this  report. 

The  reports  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Colleges  of  Law,  Medicine, 
Pharmacy,  and  Dentistry  follow  this  report,  and  merit  your  atten- 
tion. 

I  desire,  however,  in  addition  to  these  general  statements,  to  call 
your  attention  to  certain  important  regulations  adopted  by  the  several 
Faculties  during  the  year,  and  to  the  more  pressing  needs  of  the 
University. 

Admission  Examinations. 

Of  the  new  regulations,  perhaps  the  most  important  are  those 
affecting  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  undergraduate  de- 
partment of  the  University.  Written  examinations  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  oral ;  the  time  that  may  be  given  to  an  examination  has 
been  more  narrowly  limited ;  the  scope  of  the  examinations  for 
admission  to  the  Colleges  of  Science,  and  to  the  Literary  Course,  has 
been  enlarged ;  examinations  have  been  established  at  Los  Angeles 
and  Marysville,  and  the  system  of  preliminary  examinations  has  been 
introduced  by  which  applicants  have  the  privilege  of  taking  a  portion 
of  the  examination  in  June  or  August  of  one  year,  and  the  remainder 
in  June  or  August  of  the  year  following. 

These  changes  are  of  such  importance  as  to  deserve  more  than 
simple  mention.  The  oral  method  of  examination  lias  its  advan- 
tages, but  experience  seems  to  have  demonstrated  that  a  better  average 
judgment  of  an  applicant's  qualifications  may  be  reached  through 
written  than  through  oral  tests.  It  is  certainly  true  that  in  no  other 
way  can  a  uniform  test  be  applied  to  a  large  body  of  applicants,  and 
a  uniform  judgment  reached.  It  is  believed  also  thai  these  written 
examinations  will  serve  as  a  valuable  means  of  communication 
between  the  University  and  preparatory  schools.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Faculty  to  issue  and  distribute  to  teachers   throughout  the 


State  a  yearly  bulletin,  containing,  in  addition  to  the  usual  informa- 
tion regarding  the  requirements  for  admission,  the  questions  used  at 
the  examinations  next  preceding  its  issue.  In  no  other  way  cer- 
tainly can  such  an  exact  idea  be  given  of  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  examination,  and  consequently  the  kind  and  degree  of  prepara- 
tion expected. 

It  is  hardly  more  important  that  a  student  should  know  what  he  has 
studied  than  that  he  should  be  able  to  make  his  knowledge  readily 
available,  that  he  should  have  the  power  of  concentration  and  rapid 
execution.  \  The  limited  time  allowed  to  each  examination,  from  an 
hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  is  therefore  of  material  aid  in  forming  a 
judgment  of  the  applicant's  preparation  for  college  work,  and  of  his 
mental  habits  and  capacity.  It  is  likely  also  to  secure  greater  care  in 
the  preparatory  schools ;  for  to  enable  applicants  to  pass  creditable 
admission  examinations,  it  will  be  necessary  for  teachers  to  accustom 
their  pupils  to  frequent  written  examinations,  limited  in  time,  that 
shall  tax  their  attention  and  call  forth  their  energies. 

Enlargement  of  Scope  of  Examination. 

The  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the  examinations  for  admission  to 
the  literary  course  and  the  courses  in  science  is  a  matter  of  importance. 
It  has  long  been  thought  desirable  that  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  these  courses  should  call  for  as  long  and  as  careful  preparation 
as  has  been  necessary  to  gain  admission  to  the  classical  course.  It  has 
also  seemed  desirable  that  the  examinations  should  cover  a  wider 
range  of  subjects ;  such  a  range  as  shall  embrace  what  every  business 
man  would  be  glad  to  know,  and  what  the  business  man  of  the  future 
will  feel  that  he  must  know.  Both  of  these  objects  have  been  reason- 
ably accomplished  by  the  addition  of  the  elements  of  two  of  the 
natural  sciences  to  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  literary 
course  and  the  courses  in  science,  and  by  the  further  addition  of 
English  history  and  a  more  critical  and  extended  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish, to  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  courses  in  science.  To 
enable  applicants  to  meet  these  additional  requirements  within  the 
time  usually  given  to  preparation  for  college,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  modify  somewhat  the  previous  requirements  in  mathematics. 

It  is  believed  that  our  present  requirements  for  admission,  espe- 
cially to  the  colleges  of  science,  will  be  found  to  include  very  fairly 
the  subjects  thought  necessary  to  a  reasonably  good  secondary  edu- 
cation ;  in  other  words,  that  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman  seeking 
only  for  such  an  education  as  every  thoughtful  member  of  society 
should  have,  could  hardly  do  better  than  to  take  the  course  of  study 
necessary  to  gain  admission  to  the  University.  In  pursuance  of  a 
notice  given  some  two  years  ago,  the  Latin  requirements  became  this 
year  identical  for  the  classical  and  the  literary  courses.  The  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  classical  department  have  not  been  mate- 
rially changed. 

Standard  of  Admission. 

It  is  a  common  impression  that  our  standard  for  admission  is  much 
inferior  to  that  of  most  Eastern  colleges-  The  impression  is  quite 
erroneous.  A  careful  comparison  of  our  requirements  and  entrance 
examinations  with  those  of  Yale,  certainly  one  of  the  best  colleges  in 
the  country,  and  with  those  of  other  Eastern  colleges,  usually  ranked 
among  the  best,  will  show  that,  as  regards  the  classical  department, 


our  standard  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  theirs,  and  that  it  is  quite  in 
advance  of  some  of  them,  while  our  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
colleges  of  science,  though  differing  somewhat  in  detail  from  those  of 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College,  are  fairly  equivalent  to 
them,  and  higher  than  those  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston. 
Indeed,  the  policy  of  the  Faculty  in  so  rapidly  raising  the  standard 
to  that  of  old  Eastern  institutions  of  the  first  class,  has  sometimes 
been  questioned,  especially  by  those  who  measure  the  success  of  an 
institution  of  learning  by  the  number  of  students  in  attendance. 
rather  than  by  the  standard  of  scholarship  maintained ;  for  it  was 
feared  that  the  advanced  requirements  would  be  an  effectual  dis- 
couragement to  many  young  men  and  young  women  who  would 
otherwise  attend.  The  Faculty  do  not  share  in  this  feeling.  It  is, 
on  the  contrary,  believed  that  whatever  may  be  the  temporary  effect, 
the  ultimate  effect  must  be  an  increase  in  the  number  and  quality  of 
students.  Indeed,  the  loss  in  numbers  that  finally  results  from  a 
high  standard  is  not  to  be  regretted,  for  it  is  not  desirable  that  there 
should  be  aggregated  at  the  University  a  large  body  of  students  unfit 
for  college  work,  and  unwilling  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  high 
standard  of  scholarship.  A  scholarly  atmosphere  is  not  created  by 
numbers,  but  by  a  learned  Faculty  and  a  body  of  students,  small 
though  it  may  be,  of  good  ability,  good  attainments,  and  enthusiastic 
in  their  studies.  It  is  not  a  function  of  the  University  to  provide 
for  those  who  have  not  the  capacity  or  the  inclination  to  do  good 
and  faithful  work.  To  such  students  the  University  can  be  of  little 
advantage,  and  their  presence  is  a  constant  menace  to  a  proper  Uni- 
versity spirit.  Hut  to  students  so  mature  as  to  place  their  earnestness 
beyond  question,  the  University  offers  every  encouragement  to  the 
pursuit  of  special  lines  of  study  by  freely  throwing  open  all  depart- 
ments of  the  University  to  them.  Such  students  have  only  to  satisfy 
the  professors,  whose  courses  of  study  they  wish  to  pursue,  that  they 
are  prepared  to  do  the  proposed  work. 

Age  of  Students  admitted. 

The  average  age  of  the  students  admitted  in  June  and  August  of 
the  present  year,  1882,  was  eighteen  years  one  month;  that  of  the 
young  men  being  eighteen  years  six  months,  indicating  that  with 
the  facilities  for  preparation  now  offered  in  the  State,  our  present 
requirements  for  admission  will  secure  students  of  sufficient  maturity 
to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  a  college  course.  The  hearty  and  credita- 
ble manner  in  which  the  teachers  in  the  principal  schools  through- 
out the  State  have  responded  to  the  new  requirements  is  deserving 
of  special  mention. 

Examinations  at  Los  Angeles  and  Marysville. 

The  establishment  of  admission  examinations  at  Los  Angeles  and 
Marysville  is  likely  to  prove  a  matter  of  much  importance  bo  the 
University  and  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  State.  The  uncer- 
tainty that  young  women  and  young  men  living  in  the  northern  or 
southern  portions  of  the  State  feel  regarding  their  ability  to  pass  the 
examinations  necessary  for  admission  to  the  University,  and  the  very 
considerable  expense  that  must  be  incurred  in  coming  to  Berkeley, 
are  enough  to  deter  many  of  them  from  ever  entering  upon  a  pre- 
paratory course.  Now  that  the  examination  is  broughl  within  their 
reach,  it  is  expected  that  a  steadily  increasing  number  from  the  more 
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remote  counties  will  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  at 
the  University.  The  result  of  the  experiment  cannot,  however,  be 
determined,  until  it  has  been  tried  for  three  or  four  years;  that  is, 
until  the  class  that  had  just  entered  the  preparatory  schools  when 
the  plan  was  adopted,  is  ready  to  graduate  and  take  our  examina- 
tions. The  number  of  applicants  at  the  first  examination,  held  last 
June,  was  small,  but  rather  larger  than  had  been  expected.  Five 
applied  at  Los  Angeles  and  six  at  Marysville. 

The  following  table  shows  in  detail  the  result  of  the  admission 
examinations  of  the  present  year,  exclusive  of  the  partial  and  special 
course  students.  I  have  not  at  hand  the  data  for  making  comparisons 
with  previous  years.  The  per  cent  indicated  by  the  figures  opposite 
the  first  three  items  is  based  upon  the  total  number  of  applicants; 
the  figures  opposite  the  remaining  items  indicate  the  percentage  con- 
ditioned in  the  various  subjects,  the  per  cent  being  based  upon  the 
number  of  applicants  who  took  the  subject  named: 


Admitted  clear 43.85 

Conditioned 38.35 

Eejected 17.80 

English— subject  1 12.3 

Arithmetic 20.5 

Algebra- 20.5 

Geometry 28.7 

United  States  History  and  Geography 12.3 

Caesar,  Latin  at  sight,  and  composition 13.15 

Cicero  and  Virgil 13.15 

Anabasis  or  Reader,  and  Greek  at  sight 6.25 

Homer  and  Greek  prose 12.5 


Greek,  Roman  History  and  Geography.  __  10.5 

Physics 26 

Chemistry  (no  report) 

Botany 11 

Physiology 21.4 

Free-hand  drawing 50 

Mineralogy  (no  applicants) 

History  of  England 22.8 

English— subject  14  (a) 28.5 

English — subject  14  (b)  (Subject  not  requir- 
ed this  year) 


Regulations  regarding  Discipline  and  Scholarship. 

There  has  been,  during  the  year,  an  essential  modification  of  the 
regulations  regarding  discipline  and  scholarship,  by  the  adoption  of 
the  following  general  regulation  : 

1.  It  is  presumed  that  students  are  in  attendance  at  the  University  with  an  earnest  purpose, 
and  that  they  know  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  conduct,  between  faithful  and 
unfaithful  work. 

2.  It  is  also  believed  that  good  mental  and  moral  habits,  including  gentlemanly  and  fair- 
minded  conduct,  are  better  cultivated  by  holding  the  student  responsible  for  setting  and  observ- 
ing a  proper  standard,  than  by  attempting  to  guide  him  by  prescribed  rules  and  penalties. 
Whenever,  therefore,  the  Faculty  become  convinced  that  a  student,  either  because  of  ill  conduct 
or  neglect  of  duty,  is  not  making  a  proper  use  of  the  advantages  of  the  University,  they  will 
summarily  withdraw  its  privileges,  or  take  such  other  action  as  may  seem  to  them  best.  More- 
over, each  case  will  be  judged  in  the  light  of  attending  circumstances,  so  that  the  same  apparent 
offense  in  conduct  or  neglect  of  duty  will  not  necessarily  be  visited  with  the  same  penalty. 

3.  A  student  who  satisfactorily  completes  half  the  work  assigned  to  any  year,  may  have  that 
work  put  to  his  credit,  but  he  must  pursue  the  studies  in  which  he  fails  on  reexamination  with 
the  class  to  which  those  studies  belong,  and  he  must  take,  in  addition,  such  studies  in  the  next 
higher  class  as  will  make  up  the  greater  number  of  hours  required  of  either  of  the  two  classes 
with  which  he  has  studies.  ISTo  student  shall  recite  with  the  Juniors  if  he  has  a  Freshman  con- 
dition, nor  with  the  Seniors  if  he  has  a  Sophomore  condition. 

This  regulation  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  the  Faculty  at  any 
time  to  remand  a  student  to  the  lower  of  the  two  classes  with  which  he  recites,  or  to  suspend 
him  for  neglect  of  work. 

These  regulations  supersede  the  detailed  regulations  heretofore  in 
force,  and  their  significance  is  important.  They  assume  that  stu- 
dents are  gentlemen,  and  that  as  gentlemen  they  may  be  depended 
upon  to  carry  into  all  the  relations  of  college  life  the  courtesies  and 
amenities  of  social  life.  They  remove  from  the  student  whatever 
stimulus  to  questionable  conduct  there  may  be  in  restrictive  regu- 
lations ;  they  will  serve,  at  least  so  far  as  the  University  of  California 


is  concerned,  to  test  whether  the  gentlemanly  instincts  of  students 
have  but  to  be  appealed  to  to  be  developed  ;  whether  self-government 
begets  in  students  increased  self-respect;  whether  relying  upon  a 
student's  honor  effectually  stimulates  him  to  deserve  the  confidence 
placed  in  him.  They  attempt  to  remove  the  ground  of  the  tradi- 
tional hostility  between  Faculty  and  students  by  making  their 
interests  identical. 

Such  a  system  of  college  government  implies  that  the  necessity  for 
discipline  at  all  involves  the  necessity  for  vigorous  and  effectual 
discipline,  and  so  provides  for  the  ready  dismissal  of  any  student 
who  has  not  the  habits  or  instincts  of  a  gentleman  or  the  tastes 
and  ambition  of  a  scholar.  It  provides,  too,  for  the  prompt  removal 
of  the  student  who  is  known  to  be  wasting  his  time  and  jeopardizing 
the  good  order  of  the  University  or  the  studious  habits  of  his  fellows, 
even  though  he  has  not  been  detected  in  and  indeed  may  not  have 
committed  any  single  outrageous  act.  The  provision  has  been  sev- 
eral times  put  into  effectual  operation  during  the  year,  and  will 
doubtless  continue  in  operation  as  long  as  occasion  requires.  It  is 
confidently  hoped  that  when  this  liberal  and  yet  vigorous  policy 
becomes  understood  and  appreciated,  there  will  be  such  a  ready 
response  on  the  part  of  the  students  to  this  appeal  to  their  manhood, 
that  the  necessity  for  discipline  will  substantially  disappear  from  the 
University.  It  is  intended  that  young  men  who  do  not  attend  college 
for  purposes  of  study  shall  find  the  University  unattractive,  and  go 
elsewhere. 

By  a  former  regulation  of  the  Faculty,  a  student  who  failed  on 
three  leading  subjects  of  any  year  was  compelled  to  go  over  the  entire 
work  of  the  year  again,  and  thus  be  deprived  of  all  hope  of  ever 
regaining  a  position  in  his  class.  Under  Regulation  3,  mentioned 
above,  the  student  is  credited  with  the  work  that  he  has  satisfactorily 
done,  provided  it  amounts  to  half  the  work"  of  the  year,  and  hopes 
are  held  out  to  him  that  with  proper  industry  thereafter,  he  may 
make  up  deficiencies,  and  so  finally  graduate  with  his  class.  It  is 
expected  that  a  student  who  is  unlikely  to  complete  half  the  work  of 
any  year  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  at  college.  The  new  regula- 
tion consistently  carries  out  the  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty 
that  students  are  at  the  University  for  an  earnest  purpose.  It  makes 
prominent  the  fact  that  the  University  is  educational  in  its  purposes, 
and  not  disciplinary.  It  is  a  place  where  educational  opportunities 
are  offered,  and  where  proper  recognition  is  accorded  to  the  student 
who  appropriates  those  opportunities  and  as  rapidly  as  he  appropri- 
ates them. 

Course  in  Letters  and  Science. 

The  following  course  of  study  which  embraces  the  characteristics 
of  the  proposed  Letters  and  Science  Course,  but  which  the  Faculty 
unanimously  recommend  to  be  designated  as  the  Course  in  Letters 
and  Politics,  has  been  adopted  and  will  be  open  to  students  who 
enter  the  class  of  1886.  The  numerals  opposite  the  several  subjects 
indicate  the  number  of  hours  per  week  given  to  the  subject.  The 
letter  (E)  denotes  that  the  subject  is  elective,  but  students  must  elect 
-enough  subjects  to  make  sixteen  hours  a  week.  Students  who  do 
not  pass  a  satisfactory  admission  examination  in  chemistry  are 
required  to  add  chemistry  to  the  subjects  named  in  this  scheme : 


Freshman. 

Sophomore. 

First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

English  History 4 

Mathematics 4 

English  (E) 4 

German  (E) 4 

Latin  (E) 4 

Greek  (E) 4 

English  History 4 

Mathematics 4 

English  (E) 4 

German  (E) 4 

Latin  (E) 4 

Greek  (E) 4 

General  History 4 

Mathematics 4 

English  (E) 4 

German  (E) 4 

Latin  (E) 4 

Greek  (E) 4 

General  History 4 

English  (E) 4 

German  (E) 4 

Latin  (E) 4 

Greek  (E) 4 

U.  S.  History 4 

Junior. 

Senior. 

First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Roman  Law  (E) 4 

English  }£(E)  ___{;[ 

German  (E) 2 

Physics 4 

French  (E) 3 

U.  S.  History 4 

Zoology  (E) 2 

Political  Economy.  4 
English  }^(E)__{^ 

German  (E) 2 

Physics  (E) 4 

French  (E) 3 

U.S.  History 4 

Zoology  (E) 2 

Advanced  Political 
Economy. 4 

English  }£(E)__{* 

German  (E) 2 

Philosophy  (E) 3 

French  (E) 3 

Geology  (E) 3 

Comparative 
Constitutional 
History 4 

History   of   Politi- 
cal Theories 4 

English  }£  (E)_r_{* 

German  (E) 2 

Philosophy 3 

French  (E) 3 

U.  S.  History  (E)  __  2 
Geology  (E) 3 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  course  is  the  prominence  given  to 
history,  political  economy,  and  political  theories,  while  an  unusual 
opportunity  is  offered  for  a  complete  course  in  English  and  German, 
and  for  such  acquaintance  with  science  as  every  well  educated  man 
is  expected  to  have.  Political  and  financial  theories  that  have  been 
tried  again  and  again,  and  have  again  and  again  failed,  are  con- 
stantly forced  anew  upon  our  people,  often  by  honest  but  ill-informed 
law-makers.  Views  regarding  the  rights  of  property,  communistic 
in  their  tendencies,  if  not  professedly  communistic,  are  not  uncom- 
mon, and  are  sometimes  urged  until  the  prosperity  and  good  order 
of  communities  are  seriously  endangered.  It  belongs  to  our  colleges 
and  universities  to  do  all  that  is  within  their  power  so  to  acquaint 
the  young  men  who,  it  is  hoped,  are  to  be  the  future  leaders  of  the 
country,  with  the  history  of  these  failures  and  the  harmfulness  of 
these  views,  that  our  people  may  be  saved  from  their  constant  repeti- 
tion. 

It  belongs  to  our  colleges  and  universities  to  give  in  addition  such 
a  liberal  general  education  as  shall  enable  their  graduates  to  formu- 
late and  defend,  or  combat  with  intelligence  and  force,  new  views 
affecting  the  public  interest.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  do  a 
special  service  in  this  important  matter. 

Other  important  changes  looking  toward  an  enlargement  of  the- 
opportunities  for  special  work  at  the  University  are  now  under  con- 
sideration. It  is  desirable,  for  example,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it 
may  be  practicable,  so  to  enlarge  and  extend  our  elective  courses 
that  a  student  may  pursue  to  as  great  completeness  as  is  possible  in 
our  best  colleges,  courses  in  mathematics,  Latin,  Greek,  English,  and 
indeed  in  any  of  the  subjects  usually  offered  in  the  best  colleges. 
The  proposition  does  not  look  to  the  abridgment  of  any  of  the  courses 
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now  offered,  but  to  such  an  enlargement  of  the  opportunities  for 
special  work  as  will  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  place  our  Uni- 
versity abreast  in  all  respects  of  the  best  colleges  of  the  country. 

Needs. 

The  needs  of  the  University  are  many  and  great.  First  among 
them,  and  including  most  of  them,  is  the  need  of  a  large  endow- 
ment. The  University  was  planned  on  a  large,  perhaps  an  ambitious, 
scale.  Not  content  with  the  typical  New  England  college  in  which 
the  ancient  languages  form  the  basis  of  the  education  given,  the 
founders  of  the  University  of  California  determined  to  offer  at  once 
to  the  people  of  this  new  and  thriving  State  all  the  educational 
advantages  that  New  England  has  been  two  or  more  centuries  in 
developing.  The  plan  is  good,  but  its  very  extent  will  prove  its 
greatest  weakness,  if  it  is  not  properly  administered.  It  is  one  thing 
to  man  efficiently  a  single  college  with  a  single  course  of  study,  varied 
only  by  electives  within  the  course,  but  quite  a  different  thing  to 
man  with  equal  efficiency  an  aggregation  of  colleges  or  a  university. 
Our  corps  of  instructors  is  larger  than  would  be  necessary  for  a 
single  college,  either  of  letters  or  of  science,  having  even  a  larger 
attendance  than  the  University  now  has,  and  our  income  is  enough  to 
pay  such  a  corps  of  instructors  more  nearly  adequate  salaries  than  are 
now  paid.  But  instead  of  one  such  college  we  have  many.  Now, 
whatever  doubts  there  may  be  regarding  the  wisdom  of  so  extensive 
a  plan  for  a  community  so  young,  we  are  committed  to  this  broad 
policy,  and  it  behooves  us  to  carry  the  work  to  a  successful  issue. 
Indeed,  there  would  seem  to  be  special  reasons  for  believing  that  there 
is  in  California,  if  not  an  immediate  need  for  a  University  on  this 
broad  basis,  certainly  a  field  for  the  development  of  such  an  one.  It 
would  only  be  commensurate  with  our  material  resources  and  prosper- 
ity, and  a  fit  supplement  to  them.  Indeed,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  as 
a  purely  commercial  enterprise,  the  ample  endowment  of  the  Uni- 
versity would  be  a  wise  investment.  We  have  only  to  add  to  our 
material  advantages  the  best  educational  advantages  to  make  the 
attractions  of  our  State  equal  to  those  of  any  other  State  in  the 
Union,  in  the  eyes  of  people  that  we  should  most  care  to  have 
settle  among  us.  No  material  advantages  compensate,  in  the  eyes  of 
a  desirable  population,  for  the  loss  of  educational  opportunities. 
And,  as  regards  our  educational  possibilities,  we  have  in  some 
respects  advantages  over  old  Eastern  institutions,  in  that  we  are  not 
hampered  by  narrowing  traditions.  Now  the  first  and  prime  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  development  of  our  University  is  a  Faculty  learned 
enough  and  large  enough  to  give  as  good  instruction  and  as  able 
guidance  as  can  be  had  in  all  the  branches  of  study  usually  found  in 
colleges  of  science  and  the  liberal  arts.  To  retain  such  able  and 
learned  men,  and  to  secure  others  like  them,  good  and  stable  salaries 
must  be  paid ;  salaries  that  compare  favorably  with  the  earnings  of 
successful  men  in  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine,  and  there 
must  be  withal  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  stability  and  per- 
manence of  the  institution ;  a  feeling  that  whatever  fluctuation  of 
opinion  there  maybe  on  matters  of  State  policy  or  local  interest, the 
University  will  always  be  the  center  of  a  common  interest,  and  the 
common  object  of  a  hearty  and  liberal  support. 

Our  corps  of  instructors  is  too  small  for  the  work  contemplated. 

2w 
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Our  English  department  should  be  strengthened  by  a  chair  in  Eng- 
lish in  contradistinction  to  English  Literature,  and  by  one  or  more 
additional  instructorships  in  rhetorical  work,  including  composition 
and  theme  writing.  I  cannot  cease  to  wonder  that  our  own  lan- 
guage and  literature  should  hold  a  secondary  place  in  most  colleges 
and  universities.  The  study  of  the  language,  especially  in  its  sources, 
instead  of  being  made  an  essential  or  even  an  important  part  of  our 
courses  in  English,  has  been  for  the  most  part  relegated  to  the  place 
of  a  specialty,  and  that,  too,  despite  the  unanimous  testimony  of  Presi- 
dents and  Professors  who  have  expressed  themselves  on  this  point, 
that,  among  college  students,  deficiencies  in  English  are  more  marked 
than  in  any  other  subject.  Excellence  of  scholarship  in  English,  and 
elegance  of  style,  are  certainly  most  frequently  found  among  students 
and  graduates,  but  the  credit  belongs  more  to  their  native  ability  and 
their  self-directed  study  than  to  the  encouragement  or  help  of  the  col- 
leges. If  this  is  true,  we  should  not  be  content  to  have  our  course  in 
English  merely  equal  to  those  usually  found  in  the  best  colleges.  It 
should  easily  outrank  the  best  of  them.  There  is,  therefore,  no  chair 
that  I  should  be  so  glad  to  see  endowed,  as  a  chair  in  English ;  none 
that  I  think  would  yield  so  desirable  a  return  to  the  student  and  to 
the  University. 

The  classes  in  German  have  so  rapidly  increased  that  the  work 
is  alreadjr  more  than  any  one  man  should  be  called  upon  to  do,  and 
it  is  likely  soon  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  a  single  instructor. 

Special  instruction  should  be  provided  in  botany,  and  is  almost 
a  necessity  in  entomology. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  no  permanent  provision  is  made 
for  instruction  in  the  Gymnasium.  Simple  instruction  in  athletic 
exercises  would  be  quite  insufficient.  For  the  proper  direction  of  a 
gymnasium  the  instructor  should  be  capable  of  giving  systematic 
individual  direction  calculated  to  remedy  individual  physical  defects. 

Besides  the  further  enlargement  of  our  regular  corps  of  instructors, 
there  should  be  funds  sufficient  to  enable  your  Board  occasion- 
ally to  invite  distinguished  lecturers  from  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  deliver  courses  at  our  University.  I  know  of  nothing 
more  stimulating  to  a  proper  university  spirit  than  contact  with 
learned  men  from  distinguished  institutions  in  different  parts  of  our 
country. 

Chair  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Civil  Polity. 

Inquiries  have  been  most  industriously  made,  both  by  the  committee 
to  which  the  matter  was  referred,  and  by  Mr.  D.  0.  Mills,  regarding  a 
suitable  candidate  for  the  Mills  Professorship  of  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy  and  Civil  Polity.  As  yet  no  suitable,  and  at  the  same 
time  available  candidate  has  been  found,  and,  with  the  wisdom  and 
breadth  of  view  that  characterized  the  original  gift,  Mr.  Mills  has 
expressed  the  most  earnest  wish  that  the  chair  should  remain  vacant 
until  it  can  be  filled  by  a  man  whose  merits  place  his  selection  beyond 
question. 

While  our  courses  of  study  in  the  Colleges  of  Science  certainly 
compare  favorably  with  like  courses  in  other  colleges,  we  are  hardly 
doing  what  we  may  fairly  claim  that  we  should  have  the  privilege 
of  doing,  and  what  I  hope  we  shall  eventually  be  able  to  do.  We 
have  Colleges  of  Agriculture,  Mechanics,  Mining,  Engineering,  and 
Chemistry,  to  which  students  are  admitted,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  of 
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necessity  admitted,  with  attainments  altogether  too  slight  to  make  it 
possible  to  give  in  them,  during  four  years,  the  courses  necessary  to 
the  professional  degrees.  The  several  Faculties  have  therefore  very 
wisely  made  the  courses  of  study  in  the  first  two  years  identical 
for  all  these  colleges,  and  of  a  general  disciplinary  and  culture  char- 
acter. With  the  Junior  year  a  differentiation  of  studies  begins,  and 
the  student  is  thereafter  given  subjects  that  bear  directly  upon  the 
profession  he  intends  to  follow.  But  it  is  quite  impossible,  during 
the  two  remaining  years,  for  the  student  to  do  the  work  necessary  to 
his  professional  degree,  and  the  several  Faculties  have,  therefore,  very 
wisely  again,  declined  to  do  more  than  recommend  all  alike  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  The  remedy  is  not,  at  present  at 
least,  in  raising  our  standard  of  admission  to  those  colleges  by  the 
work  of  the  Freshman  year,  or  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years, 
but  by  post-graduate  courses.  If  there  were  regularly  organized 
schools  in  the  State  whose  main  purpose  was  preparation  for  the 
University,  there  might  be  a  choice  of  remedies.  I  cannot  willingly 
pass  from  this  point  without  deprecating  the  haste  that  is  so  com- 
monly made,  especially,  I  think,  in  California,  to  get  at  the  active 
work  of  life  without  reference,  I  was  about  to  say,  to  fitness  for  the 
work  chosen.  I  cannot  but  think  that,  for  any  profession,  the  year  or 
two  of  extra  work  given  by  the  student  to  perfecting  himself  in  the 
science  of  his  profession  is  time  spent  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 
Indeed  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  all  students  do  not  com- 
plete one  of  the  regular  undergraduate  courses  before  entering  upon 
their  special  technical  studies. 

Post-graduate  Courses. 

The  suggestion  regarding  post-graduate  courses  is  not  made  with 
reference  entirely  to  prospective  students;  applications  for  informa- 
tion regarding  such  courses  have  of  late  been  made  with  such 
frequency  as  to  indicate  that  there  is  at  present  something  of  a 
demand  for  them.  Nor  would  the  advantages  of  post-graduate 
courses  be  confined  to  the  students  pursuing  them.  The  presence  at 
the  University  of  a  body  of  young  men  of  high  aims  and  scholarly 
habits  would  have  a  most  stimulating  influence  throughout  the 
entire  University.  The  obvious  objection  will  be  made,  indeed  it 
has  already  been  made,  that  if  these  ample  means  of  education  are 
provided,  and  the  requisite  number  of  professors  and  instructors 
employed,  the  expenses  of  the  University  will  be  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  students  in  attendance.  But  education 
is  not  a  commodity  that  can  be  accurately  estimated  in  dollars  and 
cents,  nor  is  an  instructor's  value  to  a  community  to  be  measured  by 
the  number  of  students  under  him.  If  the  cost  of  the  individual 
student  should  be  taken  as  at  all  indicating  whether  an  institution 
is  a  profitable  investment,  the  best  colleges  in  the  country  would 
have  to  be  closed.  It  has  been  again  and  again  shown  that  even  the 
colleges  that  require  the  largest  tuition  fees  expend,  in  the  education  of 
each  student,  many  hundred  dollars  more  than  they  receive  from 
him. 

Encouragement  of  Original  Research. 

Something  special  should  be  said,  too,  and  not  by  way  of  apology, 
for  the  necessity  we  should  be  under,  if  post-graduate  courses  of  con- 
siderable fullness  should  be  established,  of  having  at  the  Univer- 
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sity  perhaps  several  professors  and  instructors  with  comparatively 
light  work  in  the  class  room.  It  can  hardly,  however,  be  possible 
that  the  view  of  the  duties  of  a  professor  which  measures  his  useful- 
ness and  value  solely  by  the  duties  of  the  recitation  room  is  at  all 
prevalent  among  our  people.  These  duties  are  certainly  important, 
but  the  University  that  does  not  encourage  in  her  professors  the 
spirit  of  original  work — that  does  not  feel  honored  in  being  the 
means,  through  her  professors,  of  enlarging  the  field  of  human 
knowledge,  or  of  improving  the  means  of  communicating  it — deserves 
to  have  in  her  chairs  only  the  men  who  have  neither  the  ambition 
nor  the  capacity  to  do  original  work.  For  the  present,  perhaps,  we 
must  leave  to  older  and  better  endowed  institutions  the  honor  of 
supporting  distinguished  men,  whose  entire  time  may  be  devoted  to 
investigation,  but  we  cannot  afford  not  to  offer  inducements  to  men 
with  powers  of  original  research  to  remain. 

But  the  claims  of  the  University  to  larger  endowments  may  be 
based  upon  more  obvious,  if  not  upon  such  high  grounds.  Our 
distance  from  the  great  centers  of  education  places  upon  us  some- 
thing of  an  obligation  to  put  within  the  easy  reach  of  our  sons  and 
daughters  educational  advantages  of  the  highest  excellence.  But  it  is 
evident  that  if  we  are  to  have  a  great  university,  a  university  rival- 
ing the  best  in  the  country,  it  must  be  made  so  by  offering  the 
opportunities  and  the  encouragements  to  be  found  at  the  best  uni- 
versities. There  is  perhaps  danger  of  our  deceiving  ourselves  by 
thinking  that  we  are  what,  under  our  organization,  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  become.  Our  foundation  is  certainly  broad  enough,  but  with 
our  present  endowment  it  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  build  suitably 
upon  it.  If  we  are  to  have  the  best  of  its  kind  we  must  either  nar- 
row our  field  or  enlarge  our  resources. 

To  make  good  the  shrinkage  in  the  income  of  the  University  due 
to  the  necessity  of  reinvesting  maturing  investments  at  a  much 
lower  rate  of  interest,  and  to  provide  and  maintain  the  instruction 
and  equipment  necessary  to  such  a  development  of  the  University 
as  I  have  outlined,  our  endowment  should  be  increased  by  a  million 
dollars.  Even  with  this  endowment  our  resources  will  not  equal 
those  of  some  of  the  eastern  colleges  and  universities  that  we  hope 
to  rival  in  educational  advantages,  and  that  we  can  rival  only 
through  resources  abundant  enough  to  get  and  keep  distinguished 
men  in  our  Faculties  and  provide  them  with  the  best  known  educa- 
tional appliances. 

Scholarships  and  Fellowships. 

Hardly  second  in  importance  to  an  increase  in  our  endowment  is 
the  establishment  at  the  University  of  a  liberal  number  of  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships  to  be  awarded  to  promising  young  men  and 
women  of  limited  means.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  perhaps,  to  men- 
tion anew  a  fact  that  has  been  so  often  observed  and  commented 
upon  by  college  professors  and  others:  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
students  conspicuous  for  their  industry  and  ability  are  young  men 
of  limited  means,  whose  every  educational  step  has  cost  them  a 
struggle.  Their  very  presence  at  college  under  such  difficulties  is  a 
sufficient  warrant  for  their  pluck,  that  very  good^  substitute  for 
genius.  It  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  University  also  to  have 
such  a  body  of  students  as  these  scholarships  would  bring;  students 
whose  high  character  and  scholarly  aims  would  be  a  moral  and  an 
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intellectual  stimulus  to  the  entire  University.  Such  influences  can- 
not be  too  much  fostered,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  overestimated. 
Such  a  body  of  students  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  at  Baltimore,  and  the  liberal  provision 
of  fellowships  has  contributed  very  much  to  that  most  desirable 
result.  Without  such  opportunities  our  University  must  lose  many 
of  these  most  desirable  students.  In  one  single  eastern  University 
the  scholarships,  loan  fund,  and  other  means  of  pecuniary  assistance, 
yield  annually  about  $40,000;  very  nearly  half  the  entire  income  of 
our  University.  I  know  of  no  way  by  which  one  could  do  more 
good  to  the  present  generation  and  to  posterity,  and  perpetuate  a 
more  enviable  reputation,  than  by  founding  such  scholarships  and 
fellowships  in  our  University.  Fellowships  that  would  allow  the 
holder  to  pursue  his  studies  in  the  East,  or  in  Europe,  would  also  be 
extremely  desirable,  for  there  are  not  unfrequently  young  men,  and 
there  may  be  young  women,  who  very  much  desire  to  pursue  their 
studies  abroad,  and  to  whom  such  fellowships  would  give  the  oppor- 
tunity. I  have  now  in  mind  two  such  cases,  both  most  deserving; 
one  a  recent  graduate,  another  still  in  the  University;  young  men 
who,  with  proper  opportunities,  would  be  likely  to  reflect  great  credit 
upon  the  University,  and  to  render  great  service  to  it,  either  as 
instructors  or  as  leading  educators  in  the  schools  that' we  hope  soon 
to  see  built  up  throughout  the  State.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  much 
smaller  annual  income  will  suffice  to  pay  a  student's  expenses  at  the 
University  of  California  than  at  most  eastern  colleges,  the  sum 
necessary  to  found  a  single  scholarship  is  so  inconsiderable  as  to 
warrant  the  hope  that  the  University  will  not  be  long  without  a 
goodly  number  of  them.  Scholarship  funds  ranging  from  two 
thousand  to  five  thousand  dollars,  and  traveling  fellowship  funds  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  would  yield  sufficient  income 
to  bring  many  a  young  man  to  the  University  who  could  not  other- 
wise hope  for  a  liberal  education.  To  be  sure,  the  income  of  two 
thousand  dollars  would  not  yield  enough  to  pay  a  student's  entire 
expenses,  but  it  is  not  always,  indeed  it  is  seldom,  desirable  to  take 
from  a  young  man  all  necessity  for  special  exertion,  or  even  for  self 
sacrifice.  He  who  is  not  willing,  and,  in  some  degree,  by  his  perse- 
verance, able  to  help  himself,  does  not  deserve  the  help  of  others. 

Want  of  Preparatory  Schools. 

I  have  thus  far  only  considered  what  is  necessary  to  enable  us 
to  offer  to  promising  students  superior  educational  advantages  and 
unusual  facilities  for  availing  themselves  of  these  advantages.  There 
yet  remains  for  solution  a  still  more  practical  question  of  interest  alike 
to  the  University  and  to  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  it.  How  shall  the 
young  men  and  the  young  women,  especially  those  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  in  the  country,  get  proper  preparation  for  the  University? 
And  here  we  are  met  by  a  strange  anomaly,  introduced  by  the  new 
Constitution.  Our  well  rounded  system  of  public  education,  begin- 
ning with  the  primary  school  and  ending  with  the  University,  is  not 
unfrequently  referred  to  by  Californians  with  a  pride  that  might  be 
justifiable  if  we  had  such  a  system.  But  the  new  Constitution  has 
given  to  the  State  free  primary  and  grammar  schools,  and  a  free 
University,  but  has  withdrawn  all  State  support  from  high  schools, 
the  connecting  link  between  the  secondary  schools  and  the  Univer- 
sity.    High   Schools  are,  by  this  provision,  discountenanced,  and  if 
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they  are  supported  at  all  they  must  be  supported  by  local  tax- 
ation. The  system  is  divided  in  its  most  vital  part.  The  higher 
education  is  freely  offered,  but  the  means  of  obtaining  suitable 
preparation  for  it  are  denied.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  education  at  public  expense 
should  be  given.  It  is  my  purpose  simply  to  call  attention  to  the 
remarkable  attitude  of  the  State  in  the  matter,  and  to  suggest  a 
remedy.  As  nearly  as  I  can  determine,  out  of  the  fifty-two  coun- 
ties in  the  State  but  seven  offer  opportunities  for  preparation  for 
the  University  at  the  public  schools,  and  under  the  operation  of 
the  new  Constitution  the  number  of  High  Schools  has  already 
diminished  by  one.  In  other  words,  our  boasted  free  University 
is  free  to  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  preparatory  education, 
but  practically  cut  off  from  those  who  are  not  able  to  incur  this 
preliminary  expense — the  very  persons  whose  education  it  is  of 
especial  interest  to  the  State  to  secure.  There  should  be  no  necessary 
gaps  in  American  society,  nothing  that  tends  even  artificially  to  the 
creation  of  caste,  and  least  of  all  should  any  such  tendency  be  found 
in  our  educational  system.  Education  is  the  one  avenue  through 
which  the  young  man  of  the  slenderest  means  may  hope  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  measure  himself  with  the  most  favored  in  the  coun- 
try, and  it  should  therefore  be  kept  as  clear  as  possible.  That  it  was 
a  mistake  to  cut  off  all  connection  between  our  free  schools  and  the 
University  is  now  commonly  admitted.  It  was  doubtless  urged  as  a 
strong  reason  for  this  action  that  high  schools  were  not  "practical"  in 
their  courses  of  study ;  that  fitting  for  the  University  was  unfitting 
for  a  business  career.  I  believe  that  the  more  carefully  the  present 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  University  are  examined,  especi- 
ally those  for  the  scientific  colleges,  the  more  will  they  be  found  to 
contain  only  that  which  every  well  informed  young  man  or  woman 
should  know  upon  entering  upon  the  most  ordinary  pursuits  of  life. 
There  should  be  established  in  every  county  in  the  State,  and  in 
every  considerable  town  in  the  State,  a  school  in  which  preparation 
for  the  University  could  be  had.  If  such  schools  were  established  it 
would  ultimately  result,  no  doubt,  that  a  connection  would  be  formed 
between  them  and  the  University  so  intimate  that  passing  from  them 
to  the  University  would  be  like  passing  from  one  class  to  another  in 
the  same  school.  Such  schools,  too,  would  systematize  and  unify 
education  in  the  State  as  nothing  else  could  do,  for  the  Univer- 
sity examinations  would  serve  as  a  common  and  an  unbiased  means 
of  comparing  the  excellence  of  the  schools  throughout  the  State. 
I  can  see  no  other  way  by  which  the  University  can  be  brought 
within  the  reach  of  every  youth  in  the  State.  And  again,  the  same 
thing  may  be  said  with  reference  to  this  point  that  has  been  said 
regarding  other  recommendations.  If  we  are  to  hope  to  equal  the 
best  colleges  and  universities  in  the  East  we  must  be  upheld  by  like 
support  in  our  secondary  schools.  New  England  is  filled  with  public 
schools  that  fit  for  her  universities  and  colleges,  and  New  England 
is  therefore  more  universally  and  better  educated  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  country.  Nothing,  again,  would  add  so  much  to  the 
attractions  of  the  State  as  such  a  system  of  schools,  and  their  estab- 
lishment and  support  would  be  a  wise  business  enterprise,  if  there 
were  no  higher  motive. 
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College  of  Letters. 

Our  Classical  Course,  our  Literary  Course,  and  our  Course  in 
Letters  and  Science,  are  well  developed,  and  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  Eastern  Colleges.  We,  however,  differ  from  the  best  of  them 
in  making  Greek  and  Latin  so  long  compulsory  in  the  Classical 
Course,  and  in  limiting  the  range  of  electives,  especially  in  the 
Junior  and  Senior  years.  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  is  unwise,  and 
that  the  settled  policy  of  learned  institutions  everywhere,  to  encourage 
special  scholarship  by  offering  special  opportunities  for  the  pursuit 
of  a  liberal  course  of  advanced  study  in  the  different  departments  of 
learning,  would  be  the  best  policy  for  us.  In  education,  as  in  the 
industries  of  life,  we  must  differentiate  if  we  would  attain  the  best 
results. 

Agriculture. 

The  limited  attendance  upon  the  College  of  Agriculture,  here  as 
elsewhere,  is  often  taken  as  indicating  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
demand  for  skilled  agricultural  labor  to  warrant  the  support  of 
agricultural  colleges.  A  large  attendance  of  students  is  certainly 
desirable;  but  it  would  seem  to  be  a  mistaken  idea  to  measure  the 
value  of  an  agricultural  college  by  its  attendance.  There  is  too  much 
intelligence  among  the  farmers  of  to-day  to  allow  them  to  remain 
long  in  ignorance  of  new  discoveries  in  agricultural  science.  The 
scientific  agriculturist  makes  an  important  discovery  to-day,  and 
to-morrow  it  is  known  throughout  the  entire  agricultural  community. 
The  farmer  does  not,  to  be  sure,  work  with  the  efficiency  that  would 
accompany  an  agricultural  education,  but  his  practical  knowledge 
enables  him  to  reap  the  substantial  benefits  of  the  discoveries  of 
other  men  ;  and  so  the  college  would  return  to  the  community  many 
times  the  cost  of  its  support,  even  if  there  were  not  a  single  student 
in  attendance.  Indeed,  the  chief  function  of  the  Agricultural  College 
at  the  present  time  would  seem  unquestionably  to  be  agricultural 
experiment  station  work.  Your  attention  is  called  to  the  further 
discussion  of  this  point  in  the  accompanying  report  of  Professor 
Hilgard,  a  report  whose  recommendations  in  detail  merit  your  most 
earnest  consideration.  The  appendices  mentioned  therein  are  yet  in 
course  of  preparation,  and  will  be  transmitted  for  publication  as 
soon  as  completed. 

Civil  Engineering. 

For  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Astronomy,  addi- 
tional surveying  instruments  are  needed,  also  a  small  transit  circle, 
a  chronometer  or  an  astronomical  clock  with  electro  chronograph 
attachment,  and  a  zenith  telescope,  such  as  is  used  in  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  An  equatorially  mounted  tele- 
scope of  five  or  six  inches  aperture,  with  clockwork  attachment, 
would  add  greatly  to  the  interest  and  profit  of  the  instruction  in  this 
department.  Professor  Soule  has  estimated  that  five  thousand  dollars 
would  be  sufficient  to  purchase  these  instruments  and  erect  a  build- 
ing suitable  for  their  reception.  In  connection  with  such  an  observ- 
atory, self-registering  apparatus  for  recording  temperature,  barometric 
pressure,  wind  force  and  direction,  and  terrestrial  tremors,  might 
well  be  provided.  The  desirability  of  these  additions  to  the  labora- 
tory department  of  this  college  is  so  evident  as  to  need  no  argument. 
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Chemistry. 

The  superior  opportunities  for  the  study  of  chemistry  offered  in  our 
College  of  Chemistry  are  well  known.  Our  chemical  laboratory  is 
equaled  in  but  few  colleges  in  the  country.  Nothing  further  need 
be  said. 

Laboratories. 

The  further  development  of  our  laboratories  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance. To  argue  this  point  would  be  like  arguing  the  necessity  of  a 
carpenter  shop  in  teaching  carpentry.  In  a  communication  to  me 
regarding  the  necessity  of  additional  apparatus  for  the  physical 
laboratory,  of  which  he  is  Superintendent,  Instructor  Slate  has  well 
said : 

The  entire  laboratory  system  in  science  teaching  at  the  present  time  is  founded  on  the  expe- 
rience that  nothing  acts  so  directly  to  organize  one's  knowledge  as  the  necessity  of  applying  it 
to  the  attainment  of  some  desired  end.  The  standing  difficulty  of  a  young  graduate  in  getting 
started  in  life,  is  due  to  lack  of  practice  in  this  direction,  and  may  be,  in  great  measure,  obviated 
by  exercise  under  intelligent  guidance  in  the  constructive  application  of  his  knowledge,  which 
tests  its  definiteness,  encourages  the  habit  of  combining  to  reach  a  given  result,  and  acts  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  further  acquirement.  Literary  men  early  recognized  that  a  good  test  of  a  man's  power 
is  his  ability  to  do  positive  work — to  write  good  English  in  the  expression  of  his  thoughts. 
*'  Writing  makes  an  exact  man."  We  now  take  a  similar  position  in  science.  Physics  offers 
many  advantages  for  this  kind  of  discipline.  Its  wide  range  covers  natural  phenomena  of 
many  kinds,  while  the  stage  of  development  it  has  reached  renders  necessary  the  application 
of  the  student's  mathematical  and  chemical  knowledge,  and  thus  stimulates  the  prosecution  of 
these  branches  of  science.  The  tendency  to  do  things  by  guess  work  is  discouraged  and  replaced 
by  precision  of  thought,  habits  of  weighing  and  measuring,  which  are  not  without  direct 
influence  on  the  character.  The  general  effect  of  such  training  is  to  substitute  for  empiricism 
intelligence.  The  engineer  will  understand  the  optical  principles  of  the  instruments  he  uses, 
the  sources  of  error  and  their  comparative  magnitude;  the  chemist  will  understand  the 
balance  and  the  thermometer  and  battery  he  uses,  and  so  on  through  the  list.  Even  the  gen- 
eral student  takes  away  from  such  a  course  a  better  idea  of  scientific  experimental  methods 
than  can  possibly  be  conveyed  by  mere  description. 

The  physical  laboratory  is  fairly  started,  but  at  least  five  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  are  needed  to  furnish  it  with  suitable  apparatus. 
A  detailed  list  of  the  .apparatus  needed  is  on  file  at  the  President's 
office.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  this  laboratory  should  be  fur- 
nished at  the  earliest  moment  with  the  apparatus  asked  for. 

Our  mineralogical  laboratory  is  well  equipped,  and  in  it  unusual 
facilities  are  offered  for  this  branch  of  study. 

Mechanics  and  Mines. 

And  what  has  been  said  regarding  other  laboratories  may  be 
repeated  regarding  the  laboratories  and  workshops  in  our  Colleges 
of  Mechanics  and  Mines. 

As  in  agriculture,  so  in  mechanics  and  mining,  there  are  many 
problems  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  industries  of  the  State 
that  can  nowhere  else  be  so  readily  and  so  thoroughly  solved  as^  in 
the  Colleges  of  Mechanics  and  Mines.  Indeed,  original  investigation 
by  instructors  and  advanced  students,  and  the  conducting  of  experi- 
ments of  general  interest,  are  not  only  legitimate  functions,  but 
should  ultimately  become  most  important  functions  of  these  colleges. 
There  are,  for  example,  important  problems  relating  to  hydraulics 
and  mining  machinery,  and  to  the  most  economical  methods  of 
treating  our  so-called  rebellious  ores,  that  might  properly  be  investi- 
gated in  these  colleges.  The  outlay  that  would  be  necessary  to  sup- 
port, in  great  efficiency,  all  the  colleges  having  so  close  a  bearing 
upon  our  material  development,  would  be  returned  again  and  again, 
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as  was  said  regarding  the  College  of  Agriculture,  if  there  were  not  a 
student  in  attendance,  if  they  were  but  experiment  stations.  The 
complete  carrying  out  of  this  plan  would  involve  the  occasional  pub- 
lication of  bulletins  containing  the  results  of  the  investigations  pur- 
sued; a  thing  indeed  most  desirable,  both  for  the  public  and  for  the 
University. 

The  machinery  for  the  mechanical  laboratory  and  workshop  is 
being  put  in  place  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  a  skilled  mechanic  will 
be  employed  for  its  detailed  management  before  the  publication  of 
this  report.  Here  the  necessary  apparatus,  working  models,  and 
diagrams  for  use  in  the  lecture  room,  and  the  machines  and  imple- 
ments used  in  conducting  original  investigations,  will  be  made. 
Aside  from  the  special  experimental  work  that  will  be  constantly 
conducted  in  this  laboratory,  the  student  will  there  be  brought  into 
direct  contact  with  the  application  of  the  principles  and  problems 
that  have  engaged  his  attention  in  the  class  room.  For  the  further 
development  of  this  work  about  ten  thousand  dollars  will  be  needed. 

So  also  most  excellent  facilities  for  instruction  are  being  rapidly 
developed  in  the  College  of  Mines.  A  large  and  well  equipped 
metallurgical  laboratory  has  been  built,  containing  among  other 
appliances,  eleven  furnaces  of  different  kinds,  and  a  large  assortment 
of  apparatus  for  examining  and  assaying  ores  of  all  kinds.  In  it  the 
student  is  required  to  make  complete  assays  of  the  principal  ores, 
and  to  verify  the  results  until  the  instructor  feels  confident  that  his 
methods  are  correct,  and  that  he  has  sufficient  knowledge  to  detect 
and  check  his  own  errors.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
fullest  development  of  this  college  that  to  these  appliances  a  small 
stamp  battery  and  proper  roasting  and  smelting  furnaces,  with  the 
necessary  equipments,  should  be  added,  so  as  to  enable  students  to 
work  small  batches  of  ore  by  the  same  methods  that  are  employed 
on  a  large  scale.  With  these  additional  facilities  the  student  would 
have  the  opportunity,  and  be  required  to  use  it,  of  examining,  sam- 
pling, and  assaying  a  given  ore,  deciding  upon  the  best  method  of 
treatment,  and  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  his  conclusions  by  working 
the  ore.  This  enlargement  would  enable  us  to  enter  upon  a  series  of 
experiments,  as  before  suggested,  regarding  the  most  economical 
method  of  treating  our  so  called  rebellious  or  refractory  ores — a  ques- 
tion of  great  importance  to  the  further  development  of  our  mineral 
resources.  The  advantage  of  a  school  of  mines  thus  thoroughly 
developed,  and  having  such  ample  opportunities  for  students  to  visit 
and  study  the  best  and  most  typical  mines  on  the  coast,  are  obvious. 
If,  to  the  theoretical  training  to  be  had  in  foreign  schools,  could  be 
added  this  adaptation  to  our  local  needs — that  is,  the  needs  of  the 
Pacific  Coast — it  is  plain  that  no  school  could  compare  with  it  as  a 
training  school  for  mining  and  metallurgical  engineers  whose  field 
of  operation  is  to  be  on  this  coast.  And  such  a  school  we  should 
have,  or  none  at  all.  Instructor  Christy,  who  has  charge  of  this 
department,  and  who  has  thus  far  developed  it,  has  in  preparation 
plans  and  estimates  for  the  additional  experimental  work  necessary 
to  the  further  development  of  this  college.  They  will  be  ready  for 
your  inspection  at  the  proper  time.  It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  urging  the  appropriation  that  will  be  required  to  carry 
out  these  plans. 

I  trust  that  in  due  time  to  our  other  laboratories  may  be  added  a 
3w 
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zoological  and  a  palseontological  laboratory,  and  that  with  them  may 
come  a  museum  building  with  suitable  recitation  rooms  adjoining, 
so  that  our  collections  may  be  used  as  working  collections  and  not 
primarily  for  purposes  of  exhibition. 

Library. 

I  may  very  properly  speak  of  the  library  in  connection  with  the 
laboratories  of  the  University,  for  it  is  in  truth  our  chief  laboratory. 
Through  the  liberality  of  the  late  Michael  Reese  the  library  is  in 
receipt  of  the  very  considerable  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
This  sum,  though  not  enough  to  develop  the  library  as  rapidly  as  is 
desirable,  will  serve  to  keep  us  fairly  abreast  of  the  literature  of  the 
day  bearing  upon  subjects  of  special  interest  to  the  student.  Indeed, 
the  library  is  more  valuable  as  a  reference  library  than  most  libraries 
many  times  its  size.  It  is  cumbered  with  few  books  of  little  value, 
and  a  fair  portion  of  the  books  are  of  peculiar  value.  It  now  num- 
bers some  twenty  thousand  volumes,  a  valuable  portion  of  which  was 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Pioche  and  Mr.  H.  D.  Bacon.  The  circulating  por- 
tion of  the  library,  though  of  secondary  importance  to  the  reference 
portion,  should  yet  be  developed  more  rapidly  than  is  possible  with 
our  present  means.  Additional  endowments  of  the  library  would 
be  most  acceptable. 

Art  Gallery. 

An  art  collection  that  promises  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  Uni- 
versity has  been  initiated  by  gifts  of  paintings  and  statuary  from 
Mr.  Pioche  and  Mr.  H.  D.  Bacon. 

The  collection  received,  during  the  year,  a  most  valuable  addition, 
in  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins,  of  Leutz's  famous  painting  of 
Washington  at  Monmouth. 

Following  this  report  will  be  found  a  tabular  view  of  the  work 
done  during  the  year  in  the  different  colleges  at  Berkeley. 

While  much  remains  to  be  done  to  make  the  University  what, 
under  its  organization,  it  should  become,  it  yet  deserves  better  of  the 
public'  than  the  public  has  known.  It  already  offers  better  educa- 
tional opportunities  than  are  to  be  had  at  most  Eastern  institutions 
usually  ranked  above  it.  But  its  future  depends  upon  the  appre- 
ciation in  which  this  excellent  beginning  is  held,  and  upon  the 
singleness  of  purpose,  the  intelligence,  and  the  heartiness  with  which 
it  is  encouraged  and  fostered. 

W.  T.  REID,  President. 
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TABULAR   STATEMENT   OF    COURSE   OF   STUDY. 


By  reading  the  columns  headed  "Classical  Course,"  "Literary 
Course,"  etc.,  from  top  to  bottom,  aod  referring  to  the  subjects  oppo- 
site the  numerals,  the  different  subjects  taken  in  any  course  and  the 
relative  time  given  to  them  may  be  seen,  and  by  reading  from  left  to 
right,  the  comparative  time  given  to  any  subject  in  the  different  col- 
leges or  courses  may  be  seen.  The  numerals  in  the  columns  headed 
"  Classical  Course,"  etc.,  indicate  the  number  of  hours  per  week  given 
in  those  courses  to  the  subjects  opposite  to  which  they  appear.  A 
numeral  inclosed  in  a  parenthesis  indicates  that  the  subject  opposite 
to  which  it  appears  is  elective : 


[Bun- 


FRESHMAN,    FIRST    TERM. 

Latin. — Livy,  Books  XXI  and  XXII,  130  pp.     [Jones]  _. 

Greek. — Boise  &  Freeman's  selections  from  Greek  authors. 

nell].__ 

French. — Eugene's  Students'  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  French 
Language;  parts  of  speech ;  verb,  irregular,  pages  1-70;  ex- 
ercises, 36,  pages  1-22.     Reading  "  Le  Roman  d'un  Jeune 

Homme  Pauvre.''' — First  act,  34  pp.     [Henry  Jones] 

German. — Comfort's  German  Grammar,  Part  I,  about  65  pages; 
Part  II,  about  15  pages.     Comfort's  Reader,  about  30  pages. 

[Putzker] 

Mathematics. — Plane  Geometry  completed  from  the  point  at  which 
the  student  left  off  when  admitted ;  50  pp.     [Edwards  & 

Clarke]  

Wilson's  Solid  Geometry,  100  pp.     [Edwards  &  Clarke] 

Wilson's  Conic  Sections,  85  pp.     [Edwards  &  Clarke] 

Olney's  Trigonometry,  125  pp.     [Edwards  &  Clarke] 

English. — Bain's  Rhetoric;  Royce's  Logical  Analysis;  Abbott's 
How  to  Write  Clearly ;  Bain's  Higher  Grammar ;  Composi- 
tion; Speaking;  Library  Work.     [Royce] 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Language.     [Sill] . 


FRESHMAN,  SECOND  TERM. 

Latin. — Horace,  Odes,  Epodes,  Epist.,  130  pp.;  Catullus,  Simp- 
son's selections,  40  pp.     [Jones] 

Walford's  Cicero,  50  pp.;   Ovid's  Metam.,  35  pp.     [Sears] 

Greek. — Boise  &  Freeman's  selections  from  Greek  authors.  [Bun- 
nell]  

French. — Eugene's  Grammar,  Syntax,  as  far  as  syntax  of  articles 
and  substantives,  pages  86-109;  exercises  on  construction, 
etc.,  eighteen  exercises;  reading  and  translating  "Le 
Roman  d'un  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre,"  to  the  end;  2d  and 
5th  acts,  60  pp.     [Henry  Jones] 

German. — Comfort's  German  Course,  Part  I  to  page  140;  Part  II, 
about  15  pp.;  Comfort's  German  Reader,  about  30  pp. 
[Putzker] 

Mathematics. — Wilson's  Conic  Sections,  85  pp.      [Edwards  and 

Clarke]  

Newcomb's  Algebra,  250  pp.     [Edwards  and  Clarke] 


Olney's  Trigonometry,  if5  pp.     [Edwards  and  Clarke] 


Chemistry. — Eliot  and  Storer's  Manual  of  Elementary  Chemistry. 

[Rising]  

English. — Abbott's  How  to  Write  Clearly;  Composition.    [Royce]    . 
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Tabular  Statement  of  Course  of  Study — Continued. 
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SOPHOMORE,  FIRST  TERM. 

Latin. — Six  lectures  from   Mr.   Sears;    Annals   of  Tacitus,  two 
books,  40  pp.;  Terence,  one  play,  60  pp.     [Sears]    
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Walford's  Cicero,  50  pp.     [Sears].: __  _ 

Greek. — Apology   and   Crito   of    Plato;     Alcestis    of    Euripides. 
[Bunnell]    _     _  __ 

3 

4 

French. — Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin;    Athalie;    translations  from 
Englisb  into  French — detached  pieces.     [Henry  Jones] 

German. — Comfort's  German  Course,  Part  I,  finished;  portions  of 
Part  II;    prose  reading — "Das  Wirthshaus  im   Spessart" 
and  "Der  Staat  Friedrichs  des  Grossen,"  about  175   pp. 
(including  notes).     [Putzker]    _     _  _   _ 

4 

Mathematics. — Newcomb's  Alg.,  200  pp.     [Edwards  and  Clarke] __ 
Wood's  Analytical  Geom.,230  pp.     [Clarke]-           

3 

? 

Byerly's  Differential  Calculus,  2ft°  pp.     TEdwardsl 

Calculus— Leading  ideas  of  differential  and  integral  calculus, 
with  applications  to  the  treatment  of  curves  and  physics; 
special  prominence  is  given  to  illustrative  problems  which 
embody  the  fundamental  ideas  of  calculus.     [Slate] 

Botany. — General.     [Hilgard]    _         

Drawing. — Use  of   the    instruments;     problems   in    descriptive 
geometry.     [Browne]  ..     _  __     _______     __  . 

4 

2 
9 

4 

T 
4 

3 
4 

4 

2 
9 

4 
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4 

3~ 
4 

4 

Chemistry. — Inorganic:     Lectures;    Eoscoe    and    Schorlemmer's 
Treatise.     [Rising],   

2 
9 

4 

2 

9 

4 

4 

4 

~3~ 
4 

? 

Analytical:  Qualitative.     [Stillman]  __ _ 

9 

Eliot  and  Storer's  Manual  of  Elementary  Chemistry ;  Roscoe's 
Manual  of  Inoraanic  Chemistry.     TStillman] 

3 

3 
3 

4 

4 
3 

SOPHOMORE,    SECOND    TERM. 

Latin. — Plautus,  one  play,  50  pp.;  prose  selections,  30  pp.;  four 
lectures  from  Mr.  Sears.     [Sears] _  _ 

3 
3 

3 
4 

Donne's  selections  (poetry),  50  pp.     [Kellogg] 

Greek. — Select  orations  of    Lysias;    Prometheus   of    _Eschylus. 
[Bunnell] ___       _     __       

French.  —Tales  by  modern  authors:    "Les  Jumeaux  de  l'hotel 
Corneille,"  par  Edmund  About,  42  pp.,  small  print;  "  Ou- 
rika,"  par  le  Duchesse  de  Duras,  28  pp.;  "  Le  Dot  de  Susette," 
par  Frevee,  20  pp.;  selections   from  Goldsmith's  Essays, 
from  English  into  French. _  _       _ 

German. — Prose  readings:   "Das  Wirthshaus  im  Spessart,"  and 
"Der  Staat  Friedrichs  des  Grossen,"  about  175  pp.;  Com- 
fort's German  Course,  Part  II,  continued,  particularly  chap- 
ter on  verb.     [Putzker]  _._ _         __ 

4 

History. — Lectures.     General  history  of  Europe,  from  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  (395)  to  the  period  of  the  Ref- 
ormation.    Text-books:    Church,  "The  Beginning  of  the 
Middle  Ages;"  Bryce,  "The  Holy  Roman  Empire;"  Bright, 
History  of  England,  Vol.  I.     [Moses] 

4 
3 

Mathematics. — Olney's  Trigonometry,  125  pp.  [Edwards  &  Clarke]  _ 
Byerly's  Differential  Calculus,  250  pp.,  completed.  [Edwards]  _ 
Byerly's  Integral  Calculus,  160  pp.     [Edwards] 

___ 

Newcomb's  Algebra,  completed.     [Edwards  &  Clarke] 

Calculus,  continuation  of  work  of  first  term.     [Slate] 

3 

3 

Botany. — Systematic  and  economic.     [Hilgard]    __     __  _     _ 

2 

Drawing. — Shades  and  shadows;   isometric  projections,  perspect- 
ive.    [Browne] 
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Tabular  Statement  of  Course  of  Study — Continued. 


Chemistry. — Inorganic:     Lectures;     Roscoe    and    Schorlemmer's 

Treatise.     [Rising] 

Analytical:  Qualitative.     [Stillman]   

Eliot  and  Storer's  Manual  of  Elementary  Chemistry ;  Roscoe's 

Manual  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.     [Stillman] 

Blowpipe  Analysis. — Lectures  and  practice  in  the  qualitative 
analysis  of  simple  and  compound  substances;  Landauer's 

Blowpipe  Analysis.     [Rising] . 

English. — Composition;  Speaking.     [Royce] 


JUNIOR,  FIRST    TERM. 

Latin. — Ars   Oratoria.      Selections  from   Cicero   and    Quintilian, 

100  pp.;  Juvenal  Select  Satires,  70  pp.     [Kellogg] 

The  same,  80  and  60  pp.  respectively.     [Kellogg] 

Roman  Literature — Five  sixths  of  Cruttwell  and  a  few  lec- 
tures by  the  Professor.     [Kellogg] 

Linguistics — All  of  Whitney's  Language  and  Study  of  Lan- 
guage.    [Kellogg] 

Greek. — Lectures  on  Greek  Archseology.     [Bunnell] 

French. — Work  begun  in  Sophomore  year  continued,  with  omis- 
sion of  grammar ;  plays  and  tragedies  continued.  [Henry 
Jones] 

German. — Comfort's  German  Reader,  40  pp. ;  Maria  Stuart  (the 

first  four  acts) 

"Nathan  der  Weise;"  "Wilhelm  Tell"  commenced.  [Putz- 
ker] 

History. — Lectures — General  History  of  Europe  from  the  begin- 
ning of  Period  of  the  Reformation  to  the  Present  Time; 
text-books:  Hausser,  "The  Period  of  the  Reformation;" 
Bright,  History  of  England,  Vols.  II  and  III.     [Moses]  __. 

Mathematics. — Kelland  &  Tait's  "Introduction  to  Quarternions," 
Chaps.  I -VIII,  omitting  "  Additional  Examples."    [Clarke] . 

Analytical  Mechanics. — Mathematical  treatment  of  the  main 
principles  of  mechanics,  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  strength 
of  materials,  hydraulics,  mathematical  physics,  and  kine- 
matics.     [Slate] ; 

Comparative  Zoology. — Organs  and  Functions  of  Animal  Life.  [Jos. 
Le  Conte] 

Mineralogy. — Mineralogical  Terminology,  including  Crystallog- 
raphy and  Physical  Properties;  descriptive  mineralogy 
commenced;  reference  for  Crystallog.,art. on  "Crystallog." 
in  Watts'  Diction,  of  Chem.,  Vol.  II;  for  descriptive  mine- 
ralogy, Weisbach's  Tables  for  Determination  of  Minerals 
by  Physical  Prop.,  used  as  synopsis.     [Jackson] 

Botany. — Systematic  and  Economic.     [Hilgard]   1 

Chemistry. — Agricultural.     [Hilgard] ^ J 

Physics.— Mechanics — Properties  of  Matter;  Measure  of  Force; 
Motion  and  Laws  of  Motion;  Composition  and  Resolution 
of  Forces;  Centrifugal  Force;  Laws  of  Gravity  and  Fall- 
ing Bodies;  Center  of  Gravity;  Elementary  Machines; 
Laws  of  Friction;  Motion  on  Inclined  Planes;  Theory  of 
Pendulum;  Impact  of  Bodies;  Projectiles.  Mechanics  of 
Liquids. — Transmission  of  Pressure ;  Buoyancy;  Specific 
Gravity;  Motion  of  Liquids;  Spouting  Liquids;  Motion  of 
Water  in  Pipes,  Canals,  and  Rivers;  Theory  of  Water 
Motors;  Hydraulic  Ram.     [Jno.  Le  Conte] 
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Tabular  Statement  op  Course  of  Study — Continued. 


Mining. — Nature  and  occurrence  of  ores;  prospecting  and  ex- 
ploring ore  deposits;  U.  S.  Mining  Laws  relating  to  locat- 
ing and  purchasing  mining  claims;  open,  cut,  and  quarry 
work;  hand  and  machine  drilling;  explosives.     [Christy], 

Drawing. — Lettering;  topographical  mapping.     [Browne] 

Chemistry. — Analytical:  Quantitative.     [Eising] 

Anglo-Saxon^ — March's  Comparative  Grammar;  March's  Reader. 
[Sill] 


(4) 


JUNIOR,    SECOND    TERM. 

Latin. — Horace,  three  books  of  Odes,  about  70  pp.     [Kellogg] 

Greek. — Demosthenes  de  Corona,  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  Clouds  of 
Aristophanes.     [Bunnell] 

French. — Work  begun  in  first  term  continued;  plays  and  trage- 
dies continued;  lecture  on  history  of  French  language. 
[Henry  Jones] 

German. — Finished  "  Maria  Stuart"  and  read  in  "Jungfrau  von 

Orleans,"  through  the  third  act.     [Putzker] 

Finished  "  Wilhelm  Tell"  and  read,  six  of  the  longer  poems 
of  Schiller.     [Putzker] 

Political  Economy. — Text-books:  Perry,  "Elements  of  Political 
Economy;"  Jevons,  "Money  and  the  Mediums  of  Ex- 
change;" Fawcett,  "Manual  of  Political  Economy;"  lec- 
tures; essays  and  discourses  by  the  students.     [Moses] 

Mathematics. — Kelland  &  Tait's  "Introduction  to  Quarternions" 
completed,  omitting  Chapter  X;  work  all  reviewed,  taking 
all  "  Additional  Examples;"  lectures.     [Clarke] 

Analytical  Mechanics. — Continuation  of  work  of  first  term.  [Slate]  . 

Comparative  Zoology. — Organs  and  Functions  of  Vegetable  Life. 
[Jos.  Le  Conte] 

Mineralogy. — Continuation  and  conclusion  of  Descriptive  Miner- 
alogy-    [Jackson] 

Chemistry. — Agricultural.     [Hilgard] 

Physics. — Mechanics  of  Gases:  Laws  of  Compressibility  and  Elas- 
ticity; Pressure  of  Atmosphere;  Theory  of  Pumps;  Siphons. 
Mechanics  of  Capillarity:  Electricity;  Electrical  Action; 
Electrical  Forces;  Leyden  Jar;  Mechanical  and  Chemical 
Effects;  Atmospheric  Electricity.  Magnetism:  Magnetic 
Forces;  Terrestrial  Magnetism;  Diamagnetism.  Electro- 
Dynamics:  Power  of  Electro  Magnets;  Electro-dynamic 
Induction;  Economy  of  Electro  Motors.  Acoustics:  Prop- 
agation of  Elastic  Waves;  Reflection.  Optics:  Velocity  of 
Light;  Photometry;  Laws  of  Reflection,  Refraction ,  and 
Dispersion;  Spectroscope,  Polarization,  etc.  [Jno.  Le  Conte]  - 

Mining. — Blasting;  tunneling,  with  methods  of  excavation  and 
timbering  in  different  kinds  of  ground;  shaft  sinking,  tim- 
bering, walling,  tubbing.     [Christy] 

Drawing. — Railroad  mapping;  mine  mapping;  working  drawings 
of  simple  machine  parts.     [Browne] 

Graphostatics. — Forces  in  Space;  Centers  of  Gravity;  analysis  of 
stresses  on  parts  of  loaded  structure.     [Browne] 

Chemistry. — Analytical:  quantitative.     [Rising] 

Theoretical  Chemistry  :  Lectures  on  Thermo-Chemistry,  Gen- 
eral Theory  and  Practice  of  Electrolysis,  etc.;  Cooke's 
Chemical  Philosophy.     [Rising] 

English  Literature. — Tyler's  Morley's  Manual,  used  as  a  hand- 
book, with  principal  work  in  library ;  lectures.     [Sill] 

Composition. — [Sill] 
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Tabular  Statement  of  Course  of  Study — Continued. 


SENIOR,  FIRST  TERM. 

Latin. — Comparative  Philology;  two  lectures  a  week  through  the 
term.     [Kellogg] 

Greek. — Gorgias  of  Plato;  Birds  of  Aristophanes;  CEdipus  of 
Sophocles.     [Bunnell] 

French. — History  of  French  Literature  by  Demogeot,  supple- 
mented by  readings  from  texts.     [Henry  Jones] 

German. — Hermann  and  Dorothea,  completed ;  one  half  of  Part 
I  of  Faust.     [Putzker] 

Political  Science. — Austin's  "Jurisprudence;"  Cooley,  "Constitu- 
tional Law;"  P.  V.  Smith,  "English  Institutions;"  lec- 
tures; essays  and  discussions  by  the  atudentg.     [Moses]  — 

Mathematics. — Dostor's  "Elements  de  la  Theorie  des  Deter- 
minants," Books  I-IV.     [Clarke] 

Astronomy.- — (Long  Course.)     [Soule] 

Geology. — Dynamical  and  Structural.     [Jos.  Le  Conte] 

Mineralogy.— Laboratory  practice  in  determination  of  minerals  by 
physical  properties  only.     [Jackson] 

Mechanics. — Strength   of    materials;    determination    of   stresses 

caused  by  inner  and  outer  forces 

Theoretical  Kinematics:  applications  to  rolling  and  sliding 
contact,  link  motion,  cam  motion,  governors,  etc.  [Hesse].. 
Civil  Engineering. — Building  materials,  resistance  of  mate- 
rials (lectures) 

Visiting  engineering  structures.     [Soule] i 

Physics. — Continuation  of  course  from  second  term  of  Junior  Class. 
[Jno.  Le  Conte] 

Physical  Laboratory. —  [Slate] 

Mining. — Metallurgy — General  part;  classification  of  ores  and 
processes;  crushing  and  sampling  ores;  fuels;  fluxes;  re- 
fractory materials^  furnaces;  accessory  machinery;  metal- 
lurgical products.     [Christy] 

Drawing. — Mechanical  Engineering — Applications  in  dynamics 
and  strength  of  materials,  with  designs.  Qivil  Engineer- 
ing— Arches;  applications  in  strength  of  materials.  Mining 
Engineering — Applications  in  dynamics  and  strength  of 
materials.     [Browne]  _! 

Chemistry. — Analytical:  quantitative.     [Rising  and  O'Neill] 

Organic :  Principles  of  Chemical  Structure;  Relation  of  Chem- 
ical Structure  to  Chemical  and  Physical  Properties;  Classi- 
fication of  Organic  Compounds ;  Cyanogen  derivatives ; 
Carbonic  Acid  derivatives;  Paraffine  Hydrocarbons;  Alco- 
hols, aldehydes,  acids,  etc.;  sugars,  starch,  and  allied  com- 
pounds; Benzol  derivatives;  Glucosides,  Allaloids,  etc. 
[Stillman] L 

English. — Chief  prose  writers;  composition.     [Sill] , 


SENIOR,    SECOND    TERM. 

Latin. — Cicero's  Tusc.  Disp.,  82  pp.;  Horace :  All  the  Epistles,  78 
pp 1 

Cicero's  Orations,  68  pp.;  Virgil's  iEneid,  47  pp.     [Kellogg]  __ 

Greek. — Lectures  on  Greek  Literature.     [Bunnell] 

French. — Continuation  of  first  term's  work.     [Henry  Jones] 

German. — Part  I  of  Faust  completed;  first  two  acts  of  "Nathan 

der  Weise."     [Patzker] 

Mathematics. — Dostor's  "  Elements  de  la  Theorie  des  Determi- 
nants" completed;  Salmon's  "Lessons  Introductory  to  the 
Modern  Higher  Algebra,"  Lessons  V  to  XVII.     [Clarke] __ 
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Tabular  Statement  of  Course  of  Study — Continued. 


Geology. — Historical.     [Jos.  Le  Conte] 

Mineralogy. — Continuation  of  first  term's  work.     [Jackson] 

Mechanics. — Hydraulics 

Continuation  of  Kinematics.     [Hesse] 

Civil  Engineering. — Bridges,  roofs,  suspension  bridges  (lec- 
tures).    [Soule] 

Visiting  engineering  structures  (average) 

Physical  Laboratory. — [Slate] 

Mining. — Metallurgy — Special   part :    Wet   and   dry  methods  of 

reduction  of  lead,  gold,  silver,  and  quicksilver  ores 

Assaying. — Five  assays  of  lead,  gold,  silver,  and  quicksilver 

ores.     [Christy] 

Drawing. — Mechanical  Engineering:    Designs  of  hydraulic   and 
hydrostatic  machines.     Civil  Engineering :  Designs  of  roofs, 

bridges,  cranes,  etc.     [Browne] 

Astronomy. — Ball's  Astronomy,  short  course,  with  lectures.  [Soule"] . 
Roman  Law. — General  treatment  of  the  Law,  Religion,  and  Insti- 
tutions of  the  Romans;  Hadley's  Introduction  to  Roman 
Law ;  lectures  on  the  Institutes  of  Gaius  and  of  Justinian, 

with  references  to  modern  systems.     [W.  C.  Jones] 

Logic. — Formal  and    symbolic    logic;    nature   and    methods   of 

thought;  lectures  and  recitations.     [Royce] 

Chemistry. — Analytical:  quantitative.     [Rising  and  O'Neill] 

Organic:  Principles  of  Chemical  Structure;  Relation  of  Chem- 
ical Structure  to  Chemical  and  Physical  Properties;  Classi- 
fication of  Organic  Compounds;  Cyanogen  derivatives; 
Carbonic  Acid  derivatives;  Paraffine  Hydrocarbons;  Alco- 
hols, aldehydes,  acids,  etc.;  sugars,  starch,  and  allied  com- 
pounds;   Benzol    derivatives;    Glucosides,  Alkaloids,  etc. 

[Stillman] . 

Physiological :  General  relations  of  organisms  to  surrounding 
conditions;  Chemistry  of  Digestion,  Secretions,  Respiration, 
Blood,  Tissues,  and  Chemical  Functions  of  Organs.  [Still- 
man]  

Eliot  &  Storer's  Manual  of  Elementary  Chemistry.     [Rising]. 
English. — Chief  poets;  composition.     [Sill] 
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REPORT  OF  PROFESSOR  E.  W.  HILGARD. 


President  W.  T.  Reid : 

Dear  Sir  :  In  response  to  your  circular  requesting  suggestions 
regarding  the  "  improvement  and  increased  efficiency  "  of  the  depart- 
ment under  my  charge,  I  respectfully  submit  the  points  hereinafter 
noted,  together  with  appendices  embracing  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ment station  work  carried  on  under  my  direction  during  the  last 
two  years. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  subjects  more  directly  related  to 
agriculture  has,  during  that  period,  been  continued  substantially  as 
in  the  preceding  years ;  the  subjects  of  general  as  well  as  economic 
botany  and  agricultural  chemistry  being  taught  by  myself,  while  the 
course  of  practical  agriculture  and  special  cultures  has  been  given 
by  Mr.  Dwinelle,  except  only  the  subject  of  dairying,  which  has,  as 
for  some  years  past,  formed  the  subject  of  a  special  course  of  twelve 
lectures  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Wickson.  In  these  courses  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture has  had  its  fair  proportion  of  students  among  the  scientific 
colleges. 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  numbers  of  those  attending  is  very 
small  in  proportion  to  the  predominance  of  agriculture  as  a  pursuit. 
This  is  the  case  throughout  the  United  States,  and  the  causes  leading 
to  this  state  of  things,  which  I  have  discussed  in  a  late  publication, 
are  such  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  cannot  be  remedied  by  any  direct 
action  in  the  organization  of  the  college,  consistently  with  its  char- 
acter of  a  professional  school.  The  unexhausted  soils  as  yet  yield 
rich  returns  even  to  rude  culture,  and  as  a  consequence,  farmers  do 
not  generally  appreciate  the  utility  and  need  of  the  use  of  trained 
intellect  and  science  in  their  industry.'  And  yet  there  is  in  Califor- 
nia a  more  remunerative  field  for  the  exercise  of  discriminating 
judgment,  and  the  application  of  science,  than  is  the  case  in  any 
other  State  of  the  Union.  Owing  to  the  great  diversity  of  climates 
and  soils,  and  their  adaptation  to  a  great  variety  of  cultures,  yield- 
ing high  returns  on  small  areas,  fruit,  and  especially  grape  culture, 
with  the  use  of  irrigated  lands,  impart  a  character  of  permanence  to 
agricultural  investment  that  is  not  usual  in  States  as  young  as  this, 
and  hence  the  instability  of  the  pioneer  farmer  is  largely  offset  by 
the  obvious  interest  of  the  owner  of  such  valuable  properties,  to 
maintain  their  value,  and  to  increase  and  improve  their  products  to 
thehighest  extent  possible.  There  is,  therefore,  a  real  demand  for 
agricultural  science  greater  than  in  most  States  west  of  the  Alleghany 
range.  But  it  has  not  yet  found  its  natural  source  of  supply.  To 
point  this  out,  and  to  prove  to  farmers  by  actual  demonstration  the 
utility  of  the  knowledge  that  the  College  of  Agriculture  offers  to 
impart  to  their  sons  gratuitously,  is,  in  my  view,  the  most  important 
function  which,  at  the  present  time,  the  College  of  Agriculture  can 
discharge. 

4- 
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1.     EXPERIMENT  STATION  WORK. 

In  elucidation  of  these  views,  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote,  in 
this  connection,  part  of  a  communication  addressed  by  me  to  Gov- 
ernor Perkins  on  this  subject  in  May  last: 

In  the  effort  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  practical  objects  contemplated  by  that  Act,  con- 
siderable diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed,  and  has  found  expression  in  a  corresponding 
diversity  of  organization  in  the  colleges  established  in  the  several  States.  Without  entering 
upon  a  discussion  of  these,  and  of  their  respective  merits,  it  may  be  said  that  one  point  has 
made  itself  prominently  felt  in  all,  namely  :  the  need  of  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  agri- 
cultural features  and  special  adaptations  of  the  States  and  their  several  agricultural  subdivisions, 
and  of  the  experimental  investigation  of  the  numerous  practical  problems  that  meet  the  farmer 
at  every  turn,  and  upon  the  solution  of  which  so  often  depends  the  question  of  profit  or  loss, 
success  or  failure.  While  the  performance  of  the  work  of  agricultural  surveys  and  experiment 
stations  by  the  colleges  is  not  directly  prescribed  as  one  of  their  functions  in  the  fundamental 
Act,  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  means  at  their  command  for 
benefiting  agriculture  at  the  present  time,  not  only  by  the  actual  demonstration  of  the  best 
methods  of  treating  soils  and  crops  under  endlessly  varying  local  conditions,  but  also  in  showing 
farmers  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  intelligent  observation  of  facts,  and  from  the 
application  of  scientific  knowledge  and  principles  to  their  pursuit,  thus  inducing  fathers  to  give 
their  sons  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  such  knowledge  for  themselves  in  the  institutions 
created  for  that  purpose.  The  experiment  station  work  seems,  at  the  present  stage  of  our 
agriculture,  to  offer  the  most  direct  mode  of  benefiting  both  the  present  and  the  future  genera- 
tions, since  attendance  upon  agricultural  schools  will  always  be  small  so  long  as  the  soil  is 
unexhausted,  and  offers  to  the  rudest  tillage,  for  the  time  being,  rewards  nearly  as  great  as  those 
realized  by  the  most  intelligent  culture.  Such  a  state  of  things  can,  it  is  true,  be  only  of  short 
duration,  even  in  the  most  productive  regions;  and  where  cultures  and  methods  involving  large 
permanent  investments  prevail — as  is  the  case  in  the  vineyards,  orchards,  and  irrigated  lands  of 
California — ordinary  business  prudence  leads  men  to  foresee  and  endeavor  to  provide  against 
the  inevitable  and  disastrous  consequences  of  irrational  and  exhaustive  cultivation. 

It  is  thus  that,  compared  with  other  and  much  older  States,  California  has  a  more  vital  and 
immediate  interest  in  progressive  and  rational  agriculture;  the  more  as  her  varied  climates  and 
soils  present  endless  and  most  attractive  opportunities  for  varied  cultures  and  industries.  It  is 
thus  that  the  experiment  station  work  carried  on  so  far  by  the  agricultural  department  of  the 
University,  although  very  limited  in  its  means,  has  nevertheless  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion, and  has  been  able  to  throw  light  on  many  important  practical  questions,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  three  reports  of  work  thus  far  published.  Besides  a  general  investigation  of  the  soils 
of  the  State;  of  the  nature  and  remedies  for  the  "alkali,"  with  which  some  regions  are  afflicted; 
of  the  nature  and  effects  of  waters  serving  or  intended  to  serve  for  irrigation ;  analyses  of  fruits, 
materials  for  sugar  making,  of  grapes,  wines,  and  musts:  there  have  been  made  on  the  grounds 
of  the  University  extended  culture  experiments  on  the  effects  of  various  fertilizers  and  methods 
of  culture  on  the  cereal  and  forage  crops,  while  at  the  same  time  a  very  large  number  of  new 
varieties  of  these  have  been  introduced  from  Europe  and  elsewhere,  their  adaptation  tested,  and 
seed  of  the  more  promising  kinds  distributed  over  the  State.  The  same  course  has  been  pur- 
sued in  regard  to  other  culture  plants,  ai^d  the  garden  of  economic  plants  shows  in  actual  culti- 
vation, for  experiment  as  well  as  for  demonstration  to  classes,  most  of  the  important  cultivated 
plants  capable  of  out-door  culture  in  the  coast  climate.  The  propagating  houses,  so  far  as  their 
capacity  allows,  show  the  same  for  plants  requiring  protection;  but  here,  unfortunately,  the 
limit  of  accommodation  is  already  reached,  and  the  space  falls  far  short  of  the  needs  of  the 
department,  though  a  great  deal  of  interesting  material  is  on  hand.  During  the  last  two  years, 
a  large  number  of  species  of  forest  trees,  from  the  East,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Australia,  have  been 
grown  from  imported  seed,  and  some  of  these,  including  the  cinchona,  with  other  plants,  have 
been  distributed  to  intelligent  persons  in  various  parts  of  the  State  for  trial.  The  University 
grounds  are  being  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  an  illustrative  and  experimental  arborteum,  in 
which  the  adaptation  of  forest  trees  to  the  climate  and  for  practical  purposes  will  be  tested.  The 
investigation  of  noxious  and  beneficial  insects,  and  of  the  means  for  repressing  insects  and  other 
pests — such  as  the  ground  squirrel,  for  which  an  efficacious  antidote  has  been  found — is  also  in 
active  progress.    ■ 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  discuss  the  utility  of  these  investigations  toward  the  progress  of 
agriculture  and  a  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  State,  which  will  be  farther  increased  and 
diffused  by  the  publication  of  an  agricultural  map  of  the  State,  now  in  course  of  preparation 
by  myself,  and  soon  to  be  issued  by  the  census  office.  The  utility  would  be  greatly  increased 
by  the  establishment  of  other  experiment  stations,  located  in  representative  localities  in  the 
several  climatic  and  soil  regions  of  the  State,  where  local  questions  could  be  best  investigated 
and  determined,  in  cooperation  with  the  central  station  at  the  University.  To  some  extent 
this  function  has  been  performed  by  intelligent  farmers  in  the  various  sections.  But  experi- 
mental work  is,  of  necessity,  expensive,  and  especially  so  where  a  great  variety  of  operations  is 
carried  on  on  a  small  scale,  as  is  the  case  at  the  University.  The  pecuniary  benefits  to  be  expected 
as  their  ultimate  outcome  will  lie  altogether  outside  of  the  experimental  grounds,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  demand  upon  the  department  for  information,  investigation,  and  experiment 
has  completely  outrun  its  resources  and  the  provisions  made  therefor  by  previous  Legislatures. 
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In  other  words,  I  consider  that  the  work  of  an  agricultural  experi- 
ment station,  in  which  practical  questions  of  all  kinds  that  puzzle 
farmers  in  their  daily  pursuits  are  experimentally  determined  and 
answered,  is  the  key  to  the  situation,  so  far  as  the  utility  and  public 
appreciation  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  concerned.  I  would, 
therefore,  earnestly  urge  that  the  Board  of  Regents  should,  so  far  as 
in  them  lies,  endeavor  to  maintain  and  foster  this  part  of  our  work, 
and  to  provide  for  it  the  means  needful  to  its  successful  and  unham- 
pered development.  It  is,  at  best,  a  very  heavy  addition  to  the 
regular  duties  of  the  instructors,  which  are  nowise  diminished  by  a 
small  attendance  of  pupils.  This  additional  burden  has  been  volun- 
tarily and  gratuitously  assumed,  and  cheerfully  borne,  so  long  as  a 
satisfactory  rate  of  progress  could  be  maintained.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  expected  that  this  should  continue  indefinitely,  especially 
under  the  stress  of  inadequate  means  and  the  performance  of  mere 
routine  work  of  a  clerical  nature,  coupled  with  all  the  vexations 
incident  to  the  accumulation  of  retarded  work.  If  the  work  is  worth 
doing  at  all,  it  is  worth  while  to  have  it  well  and  promptly  done. 

The  appropriation  asked  by  the  Board  of  the  last  Legislature 
($5,000  per  annum)  has,  as  I  represented  in  my  last  report,  proved 
entirely  inadequate  to  the  operations  of  the  department,  with  the 
increasing  demands  made  upon  it,  and  the  necessary  increase  of 
compensation  for  competent  employes.  For  the  present  year,  the 
work  on  the  agricultural  grounds  has  been  altogether  restricted  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  permanent  planting.  The  garden  of  eco- 
nomic plants  is  reduced  to  half  its  size  and  complement  of  plants, 
no  sowings  having  been  made  except  of  such  seeds  as  would  other- 
wise have  been  lost.  The  distribution  of  seeds  and  plants  has,  of 
necessity,  been  almost  entirely  omitted. 

In  view  of  this  discouraging  state  of  affairs,  I  respectfully  request 
that  timely  measures  be  taken  toward  securing  from  the  next  Legis- 
lature a  reasonably  adequate  appropriation  for  the  purposes  of  the 
experiment  station  work.  Failing  which,  it  would  be  preferable  to 
discontinue  it  until  the  public  sentiment  of  the  State  shall  demand 
its  revival,  with  adequate  provision  for  its  maintenance. 

FUNDS   REQUIRED. 

As  to  the  amount  actually  needed,  I  have  made  a  careful  revision 
of  the  expenditure  during  the  year  when  the  work  was  on  the  most 
satisfactory  footing,  viz.,  1881.  Making  due  allowance  for  the  defi- 
ciencies that  occurred  even  then,  I  find  that  the  average  pay-roll  per 
month  for  labor  and  superintendence  must  be  placed  at  about  $335, 
or  say  $4,000  per  annum.  Add  to  this  $1,800  for  the  salary  of  the 
regular  lecturer  on  practical  agriculture,  Mr.  Dwindle,  and  $120  for 
the  course  in  dairying,  to  which  should  be  added  another  similar 
one  on  viticulture-,  making  $2,040  for  instruction.  For  clerical  and 
other  work,  such  as  could  be  performed  by  students  employed  by  the 
hour — preparing  and  writing  labels,  making  up  and  dispatching 
seed  packages,  the  stenciling  of  a  number  of  additional  diagrams 
imperatively  needed  in  the  lecture  room,  labeling  and  arranging 
collections,  etc.,  from  $300  to  $400  per  annum  should  be  provided 
for.  Add  to  this  the  much  needed  purchase  of  some  additional 
implements,  plows,  roller,  etc.,  repairs,  shoeing  of  horses,  the  pur- 
chase and  distribution  of  seeds  and  plants,  postage,  and  miscellaneous 
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expenses  in  the  maintenance  of  the  propagating  houses  and  garden, 
and  at  least  $1,000  will  be  required  over  and  above.  I  therefore 
respectfully  suggest  that  an  appropriation  of  not  less  than  $7,500 
per  annum,  or  $15,000  for  two  years,  be  asked  of  the  next  Legislature 
on  behalf  of  this  work.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  such  a  request  would 
be  heartily  seconded  by  the  enlightened  agricultural  sentiment  of 
the  State. 

If  the  above  estimate  for  labor  on  the  experimental  grounds  of 
the  University  should  seem  too  high,  in  view  of  the  small  area  so 
occupied,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  not  only  does  the 
multiplicity  of  small  plots,  which  have  at  times  numbered  no  less 
than  650,  preclude  almost  entirely  the  current  use  of  labor-saving 
implements,  by  which  many  times  the  area  could  easily  be  kept 
under  cultivation  if  occupied  by  one  or  a  few  crops;  but  the  kind 
of  labor  employed  has  to  be  of  the  best  class,  "  extra  hands,"  quali- 
fied and  willing  to  carry  out  faithfully  and  in  detail  all  instructions 
given,  and  to  be  trusted  for  exercising  some  judgment  of  their  own 
in  doubtful  cases.  In  addition,  the  application  of  the  "  eight  hour 
law"  to  our  work  adds  materially  to  its  cost  over  and  above  that 
done  in  a  private  establishment. 

The  report  of  Professor  Dwindle  on  the  experiments  in  field 
cultures,  made  during  the  past  two  years,  and  on  other  matters 
germane  thereto,  forms  Appendix  No.  2  to  the  present  report. 
Among  the  greatest  needs  of  the  experimental  grounds  is  the  laying 
of  about  3,000  feet  of  underdrains,  for  the  relief  of  some  of  the  best 
portions  of  the  lands  which  are  now  almost  unavailable  for  experi- 
mental purposes  on  account  of  their  excessive  wetness  in  Spring, 
and  the  washing  away  of  the  soil  during  heavy  rains,  destroying  all 
comparison  with  adjoining  plots  differently  situated.  Professor 
Dwinelle's  report  give  some  details  and  estimates  in  this  connection. 

The  report  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Klee,  gardener  in  general  charge  of  the 
experimental  grounds,  on  subjects  connected  with  horticulture  and 
forestry,  forms  Appendix  No.  3,  to  which  is  added  a  list  of  donations 
of  seeds,  plants,  etc.,  received  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
present  report. 

2.    LABORATORY  WORK. 

In  connection  with  this  work,  the  employment  of  a  competent 
laboratory  assistant  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  I  have  in  previous 
reports,  called  attention  to  the  undesirable  state  of  things  in  this 
respect,  which  virtually  makes  of  the  working  laboratory  a  training 
school  for  analytical  chemists,  who  in  a  year  or  two  find  more  pro- 
fitable employment,  and  thus  compel  the  biennial  repetition  of 
the  breaking  in  of  a  raw  hand.  This  is  a  grave  drawback  upon 
the  work,  involving  practically  the  loss  of  at  least  six.  months  time 
in  actual  progress  as  the  result  of  every  such  change;  but  also 
affects  its  quality,  and  for  the  time  being  is  a  heavy  burden  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  and  irregular  duties  of  the  department.  A  grad- 
uate of  good  ability  will  serve  one,  or  possibly  two  years,  at  the  low 
compensation  now  allowed  (fifty  dollars  per  month),  for  the  sake  of 
learning,  but  in  order  to  retain  him  an  increase  of  pay  to  at  least 
seventy-five  dollars  per  month  is  necessary  after  that.  If  such 
increase  cannot  be  afforded  out  of  the  University  funds,  an  allow- 
ance for  that  purpose  should  be  made  in  the  estimate  of  the  appro- 
priation for  experiment  station  work,  of  which  this  position  forms 
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an  indispensable  part.  At  the  present  time,  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
M.  E.  Jaffa,  from  the  causes  just  recited,  leaves  the  department  with- 
out a  chemist,  and  for  the  time  being  without  an  acceptable  candi- 
date for  that  position.  Numerous  requests  for  information,  the  replies 
to  which  involve  some  chemical  work,  are  on  file,  but  cannot  be 
acted  on. 

A  record  and  discussion  of  the  laboratory  work  done  since  the  last 
report  was  made,  forms  Appendix  No.  1  to  this  report.  It  refers 
largely  to  the  investigation,  classification,  and  mapping  out  of  the 
soils  of  the  State,  and  with  that  end  in  view,  the  soil  analyses  here- 
tofore made  and  reported  upon,  are  re-introduced  for  the  sake  of 
completeness  and  comparison.  Among  the  analyses  are  twelve  of 
soils  belonging  to  districts  in  which  cotton  culture  may  hereafter 
become  a  prominent  industry,  and  which  for  that  reason  were  selected 
by  me  for  investigation  in  connection  with  the  census  report  on  the 
cotton  production  of  the  United  States.  The  soils  so  analyzed  under 
the  auspices  and  at  the  expense  of  the  census  office,  are  introduced 
here  by  permission  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  and  marked 
by  an  asterisk  (*).  They  were  mostly  collected  by  myself  personally, 
while  traveling  during  the  recesses  of  the  University,  under  the 
auspices  and  at  the  expense  of  the  census  office,  with  a  view  to  the 
construction  of  a  soil  map  to  accompany  a  report  upon  the  agricul- 
tural features  of  that  part  of  the  State  adapted  to  cotton  culture, 
which  will  be  published  during  the  coming  year. 

3.     VITICULTURAL  WORK. 

The  work  in  the  viticultural  laboratory,  provided  for  by  an  ap- 
propriation of  $3,000,  made  three  years  ago  by  the  Legislature,  has 
been  continued  (with  occasional  interruptions  in  favor  of  field  work, 
on  behalf  of  the  Viticultural  Commission)  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Morse, 
who  has  been  for  some"  time  past  engaged  in  the  elaboration  of 
the  results  elicited  by  the  work  on  the  vintages  of  1880  and  1881, 
as  well  as  on  samples  furnished  by  wine  makers  in  different  parts  of 
the  State.  The  report  on  this  subject  forms  Appendix  No.  4  to  the 
present  communication,  and  will  be  found  to  embrace  a  good  many 
important  facts  and  suggestions  in  connection  with  the  wine  industry 
in  this  State.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  however,  such  investigations 
applied  to  only  two  crops,  and  a  few  only  of  the  more  prominent 
grape  varieties,  can  merely  serve  to  point  out  the  way  to  farther  prose- 
cution of  the  research;  as  is  always  and  unavoidably  the  case  in 
agricultural  investigations,  where  hasty  conclusions  are  very  apt  to 
be  upset  by  continued  experience.  The  fund  for  this  purpose  is  now 
exhausted,  and  unless  the  continuation  of  the  special  work  is  pro- 
vided for  by  a  renewal  of  the  appropriation,  it  can  hereafter  only 
receive  its  proportionate  share  of  attention  among  the  other  experi- 
mental work.  This  would  be  the  more  unfortunate,  as  the  special 
practice  and  skill  in  this  direction  acquired  by  Mr.  Morse,  could  not 
be  commanded  under  the  arrangements  now  in  force  in  respect  to 
the  assistant  in  the  general  agricultural  laboratory.  In  view  of  the 
slight  running  expenses,  now  that  the  laboratory  and  cellar  are  fitted 
up  for  work,  an  appropriation  of  $2,000  for  the  two  coming  years 
would  suffice  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of  these  very  desirable 
investigations. 
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4.     INSTRUCTION  IN  BOTANY. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  six  years  ago  I  took  charge  of  instruc- 
tion in  botany,  finding  that  course  indispensable  as  an  attractive 
introduction  to  the  more  strictly  professional  studies  in  my  depart- 
ment. The  result  has,  I  think,  justified  my  views  in  the  matter;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  the  somewhat  exacting  nature  of  the  botany  course 
has  compelled  me,  as  a  matter  of  physical  necessity,  to  abridge 
greatly  the  course  of  agricultural  chemistry.  This  is  unfortunate  as 
involving  the  properly  fundamental  study  of  the  agricultural  course, 
and  is  a  source  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  special  students.  It 
would  be  exceedingly  desirable  to  place  at  least  the  first  part  of  the 
botany  course,  and  preferably  the  whole,  in  the  hands  of  a  compe- 
tent specialist,  whether  as  a  lecturer  or  a  permanent  chair  of 
botany,  such  as  exists  in  nearly  all  other  collages,  based  upon  the 
Morrill  grant.  The  course  of  agricultural  chemistry,  extended  to 
its  legitimate  scope,  coupled  with  the  duties  of  the  experiment  station 
work,  would  afford  ample  and  very  important  occupation  for  myself, 
and  a  somewhat  excessive  strain  from  lecture  duties,  under  which 
my  health  has  been  imperiled,  would  be  measurably  relieved. 

5.     INSTRUCTION  IN  GENERAL  AND  ECONOMIC  ENTOMOLOGY. 

Is  clearly  called  for  by  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  as  regards 
insect  pests  in  the  State.  The  demand  for  information  has  caused 
Mr.  Dwindle  to  give  considerable  attention  and  time  to  the  subject 
during  the  past  year,  and  to  give  regular  hours,  outside  of  those 
called  for  by  his  regular  engagement,  to  elementary  and  general 
instruction,  and  discussion  of  specially  important  groups,  with  the 
Senior  class — the  study  having  been  made  obligatory  upon  students 
in  the  agricultural  course,  by  action  of  the  Faculty.  But  the  subject 
clearly  demands  such  time  and  detailed  study  as  can  only  be  given 
it  by  a  specialist,  and  I  earnestly  suggest  that  the  attempt  to  obtain 
an  endowment  for  a  chair  of  general  and  economic  entomology,  made 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  be  strenuously  renewed  at  the 
coming  session.  Any  efforts  made  by  the  Regents  in  this  direction 
will  be  strongly  seconded  by  the  fruit-growing  and  general  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  State,  who  are  fully  alive  tothe  importance  of 
a  timely  repression  of  the  danger  threatening  some  of  our  most 
important  industries  from  the  increase  of  noxious  insects.  The  leg- 
islation now  in  force  has  prepared  the  way  for  what  is  obviously 
needed,  systematic  investigation  and  instruction  in  economic  ento- 
mology. The  donation  recently  made  to  the  University,  of  a  valu- 
able collection  of  beetles,  forms  both  a  good  beginning  for  instruction 
and  a  proof  of  the  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  farther  steps  to 
be  taken  in  this  matter.  Professor  Dwinelle's  active  participation  in 
the  war  against  noxious  insects,  as  President  of  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture,  has  in  addition  to  its  practical  usefulness,  served  to 
extend  the  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  University  in  cooperating 
with  all  efforts  for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of  agriculture  in 
the  State. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
matters  mentioned  under  numbers  two,  three,  four,  and  five,  lie  out- 
side of  the  scope  of  the  appropriation  of  $15,000  recommended  for 
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the  general  work,  and  would  require  additional  funds  to  be  carried 
into  effect. 

Very  respectfully, 

E.  W.  HXLGARD, 
Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Botany. 

Berkeley,  August  1,  1882. 


University  of  California,  Medical  Department,  ) 
San  Francisco,  September  21,  1882.  f 

W.  T.  Reid,  A.  M.,  President  University  of  California: 

Dear  Sir  :  I  herewith  present  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
medical  department,  from  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1881,  to 
this  date. 

The  number  of  matriculants  for  the  session  of  1881,  was  sixty-one. 
Of  these,  the  Senior  class  numbered  eighteen ;  the  Junior,  twenty-two ; 
and  the  Freshman,  twenty-one.  Two  of  the  Senior  class  withdrew, 
leaving  sixteen  who  passed  the  required  examinations  at  the  end  of 
the  session,  and  received  the  degree. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  regular  session  of  1882,  there  were  sixty- 
three  matriculants.  The^  Senior  class  numbered  twenty-one;  the 
Junior,  fifteen;  the  Freshman,  twenty-seven.  The  course  of  study 
comprises  a  series  of  lectures,  delivered  three  days  each  week  at  the 
College  building,  and  a  series  of  clinics  on  the  alternate  days  at  the 
City  and  County  Hospital. 

The  didactic  chairs  are  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  Anatomy,  Phy- 
siology and  Microscopy,  Therapeutics,  Materia  Medica  and  Medical 
Chemistry,  Mental  Diseases  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  Hygiene. 

The  clinical  chairs  are  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery,  Clinical 
Medicine  and  Pathology,  Ophthalmology  and  Otology,  and  Clinical 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery ;  a  course  of  sixty  lectures  is 
delivered  in  this  department.  A  portion  of  the  course  is  devoted  to 
operations  upon  the  cadaver,  the  students  being  drilled  in  the  hand- 
ling of  surgical  instruments  and  dressings. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine;  the  lectures  in  this  branch  also 
number  sixty,  and  present  a  systematic  history  of  disease  and  the 
means  which  experience  has  pointed  out  as  curative. 

Obstetrics  and  Gynecology;  this  chair  includes  both  a  didactic 
and  a  clinical  course  of  lectures;  the  former  being  delivered  at  the 
College,  by  the  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  the  latter  at 
the  City  and  County  Hospital,  by  the  Lecturer  on  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology.  The  didactic  course  is  illustrated  by  plates,  specimens, 
and  manikins.  A  portion  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  demonstrations 
of  the  various  obstetrical  operations  upon  the  cadaver. 

Physiology  and  Microscopy;  sixty  lectures  are  delivered  in  this 
branch,  and  when  necessary  they  are  illustrated  by  vivisections  and 
the  practical  use  of  the  microscope. 

Therapeutics  ;  this  chair  has  been  vacant  a  portion  of  the  present 
session,  and  the  subjects  comprised  in  the  course  have  been  taught  by 
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the  Professors  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Materia 
Medica  and  Medical  Chemistry. 

Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Chemistry;  in  this  course  of  forty 
lectures  the  history,  method  of  preparation,  and  the  action  of  the 
various  substances  comprising  the  materia  medica,  are  described,  and 
the  combination  of  drugs  is  illustrated  by  pharmaceutical  and 
chemical  experiments. 

Anatomy;  the  lectures  on  Anatomy  number  sixty,  and  are  illus- 
trated by  dissections  on  the  cadaver,  and  by  dry  and  wax  prepara- 
tions of  the  various  regions  of  the  body.  The  course  includes  a  series 
of  dissections  of  every  region  of  the  cadaver  by  each  student  of  the 
Freshman  and  Junior  classes. 

Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Mental  Diseases ;  a  course  of  twenty 
lectures  upon  these  subjects  is  given,  in  which  the  various  phases  of 
mental  derangement,  and  the  legal  questions  involved  in  this  class 
of  cases,  are  fully  elucidated. 

Hygiene;  the  course  in  this  branch  consists  of  twenty  lectures  on 
the  principles  of  modern  sanitary  science,  and  the  practical  methods 
of  reducing  the  evil  effects  of  unsanitary  conditions. 

Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery ;  the  course  in  this  branch  is 
attended  by  the  Senior  students,  who  are  required,  each  in  turn,  to 
take  charge  of  cases,  make  the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  give  an  out- 
line of  the  proper  course  of  treatment.  Bandages,  dressings,  and 
splints,  are  applied  by  them.  All  of  the  operations  performed  in 
the  hospital  are  witnessed  by  the  students  in  the  operating  room, 
and  they  here  have  an  opportunity  to  assist  directly  in  the  ope- 
rations. 

Clinical  Medicine  and  Pathology;  the  practice  of  medicine  is 
exhibited  to  the  Senior  students  by  a  series  of  sixty  clinics,  in  which 
the  students  come  directly  in  contact  with  the  sick  at  the  bedside, 
and  examine  and  prescribe  for  them. 

Ophthalmology  and  Otology;  forty  clinics  are  held  upon  diseases  of 
the  eye  and  ear  during  the  session.  The  system  of  instruction  is  the 
same  as  that  pursued  in  the  surgical  and  medical  clinics. 

Clinical  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology;  this  clinic  is  held  twenty 
times  during  the  course,  and  gives  the  senior  students  a  practical 
familiarity  with  the  management  of  labor  cases.  Each  student  has 
one  or  more  cases  which  he  conducts  throughout  by  himself.  In 
the  gynecological  clinic  the  students  witness  such  operations  as  are 
performed  in  the  hospital  for  the  cure  of  surgical  diseases  of  the 
female  sexual  organs. 

Respectfully, 

ROBERT  A.  McLEAN,  Dean. 


San  Francisco,  October  2,  1882. 

W.  T.  Reid,  President  of  the  University  of  California  : 

Dear  Sir:  As  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy, 
I  herewith  submit  to  you  a  statement  or  report  of  the  transactions 
and  condition  of  this  department  of  the  University,  up  to  the  close 
of  the  college  year,  ending  with  the  month  of  September,  1882. 

To  meet  the  wishes  and  convenience  of  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  course   in  the   College   of  Pharmacy,  at  your  sugges- 
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tion,  was  commenced  a  month  earlier  than  formerly,  in  order  that 
the  names  of  the  successful  candidates  for  the  Degree  in  Pharmacy 
might  be  presented  to  the  Regents  in  time  to  be  acted  upon  at  the 
same  time  as  the  candidates  for  the  Degrees  in  Medicine  and  Den- 
tistry. The  course  of  instruction  in  this  department  consists  in  lec- 
tures upon  the  several  subjects — Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Botany, 
and  Pharmacy,  with  experiments  and  other  illustrations.  The 
course  began  the  first  Tuesday  in  April,  before  a  larger  class  than  any 
previous  year,  there  being  sixty-two  matriculants  in  the  class,  thirty- 
five  of  whom  were  attending  their  first  course;  the  remaining  num- 
ber had  already  attended  one  or  more  courses  or  parts  of  courses  in 
this  college.  The  lectures  on  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  and  Phar- 
macy were  held  in  rotation  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  of  each  week 
during  the  whole  of  the  lecture  season.  Lectures  were  given  on  two 
of  these  subjects  each  evening,  making  four  lectures  a  week  in  the 
three  branches  for  twenty-six  weeks.  The  lectures  on  Botany  were 
given  on  Mondays  of  each  week  during  the  term,  and  botanical  excur- 
sions were  made  every  two  weeks  to  different  parts  of  the  country, 
as  previously  arranged  by  the  Professor  of  Botany,  who  always  accom- 
panied the  students. 

During  the  whole  course,  the  lectures  upon  each  subject  were 
well  attended,  and  commendable  attention  paid  by  the  students,  a 
larger  percentage  of  whom  presented  themselves  for  the  "Junior 
examination"  than  any  previous  year;  thirty  out  of  the  thirty-five 
first  course  students  came  up  for  the  examination. 

The  College  of  Pharmacy  has  for  several  years  past,  by  permission 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  made  use  of  their  hall, 
corner  of  Dupont  and  California  Streets,  for  lecture  purposes,  which, 
whilst  being  suitable  in  some  respects,  is  in  others  totally  inadequate 
to  meet  the  present  needs  of  this  college.  There  is  no  suitable  place 
to  preserve  and  keep  in  order  the  library  and  the  cabinet  of  speci- 
mens and  apparatus  used  at  the  lectures;  and  it  is  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  Professors  that  satisfactory  illus- 
trations can  be  made  in  the  present  quarters.  The  Trustees  of  the 
College  of  Pharmacy,  anticipating  that  a  change  would  soon  have  to 
be  made,  and  feeling  that  the  urgent  needs  of  the  present  required 
that  a  permanent  site  should  be  at  once  secured,  purchased,  with  the 
fund  the  college  had  accumulated  during  the  past  ten  years,  an 
available  lot  for  a  college  building,  and  hope  before  the  next  session 
opens  to  procure  sufficient  funds  and  erect  a  suitable  building 
thereon. 

Although  to  be  eligible  to  the  Degree  in  Pharmacy,  the  candidate 
must  give  evidence  of  having  had  four  years  practical  experience  in 
the  art,  that  he  may  better  understand  the  application  of  his  scien- 
tific training,  yet  a  laboratory  course  of  instruction  in  the  college  is 
a  much  needed  branch,  in  fact,  necessary  to  maintain  that  high 
standard  amongst  the  graduates  aimed  at  by  the  Trustees.  They 
have  not  yet,  however,  been  able  to  establish  this  course,  not  hav- 
ing the  needed  apparatus  nor  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  give  the 
instruction.  When  the  new  building  is  erected  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  have  laboratory  instruction  follow  soon  after,  possibly  by 
the  time  of  commencing  the  next  session. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

EMLEN  PAINTER, 
5V  Dean  California  College  Pharmacy. 
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University  of  California,  Dental  Department.  ) 
San  Francisco,  October  31,  1882.  j 

September  7th,  1881,  the  College  of  Dentistry  was  instituted  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  California,  consisting  of  the 
following  chairs  : 

A.  F.  McLain,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Professor  of  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 
S.  W.  Dennis,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Operative  Dentistry 
and  Dental  Histology. 

C.  L.  Goddard,  A.  M.,  D.  D.  S.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry. 

M.  W.  Fish,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

A.  W.  Perry,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  (resigned.) 

William  Lewitt,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

W.  E.  Taylor,  M.  Dv  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

The  Dental  Faculty,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  held  a 
meeting  September  24,  1881,  President  Reid  presiding,  adopted 
by-laws,  and  elected  the  following  officers,  who  were  also  to  constitute 
the  Executive  Committee,  namely :  Dr.  S.  W.  Dennis,  Dean ;  Dr.  C. 
L.  Goddard,  Secretary ;  Dr.  A.  F.  McLain,  Treasurer. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  following  appointments  were  made 
by  the  Faculty  as  sub-Instructors:  Morris  J.  Sullivan,  D.  D.  S.,  Dem- 
onstrator of  Operative  Dentistry ;  J.  W.  Edwards^  Demonstrator  of 
Mechanical  Dentistry;  W.  B.  Lewitt,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy; 
E.  0.  Cochrane,  Demonstrator  of  Continuous  Gum  Work. 

The  following  were  anpointed  Chemical  Instructors:  I.  W.  Lund- 
borg;  H.  E.  Knox,  D.  D.  S.;  R.  E.  Cole,  D.  D.  S.;  R.  Cutlar,  D.  D.  S.; 
G.  0.  Lawrence,  D.  M.  D.;  H.  J.  Plomteaux;  H.  C.  Davis,  L.  D.  S.; 
R.  W.  Henderson;  J.  L.  Asoy,  M.  D.;  J.  H.  Hatch,  D.  D.  S.;  L.  L. 
Dunbar,  D.  D.  S.;  John  Rabe,  D.  D.  S. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  A.  W.  Perry,  M.  D.,  as  the  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  A.  L.  Lengfeld,  M.  D.,  was  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Regents  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Chemistry. 

The  preliminary  term  commenced  the  first  Tuesday  in  April,  1882, 
and  continued  four  weeks. 

The  regular  term  commenced  June  5,  1882,  and  continued  until 
August  thirty-first,  excepting  a  vacation  of  two  weeks  in  August. 
During  that  time  over  three  hundred  lectures  were  delivered. 

The  course  of  instruction  consists  of  lectures  by  the  various  Pro- 
fessors, upon  Operative  Dentistry  and  Dental  Histology,  Dental 
Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  Mechanical  Dentistry,  Anatomy,  Phys- 
iology, Surgery,  and  Chemistry. 

Dissections  were  carried  on  by  the  students  the  same  as  in  the 
Medical  Department,  and  under  the  same  Demonstrators. 

The  Dental  Dispensary,  or  operating  room,  has  been  open  two 
hours  a  day — Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays — at  which  time 
the  students  have  operated  under  the  supervision  of  the  Demonstrator 
of  Operative  Dentistry,  and  received  instruction  in  treating,  filling, 
and  extracting  teeth  for  indigent  patients,  who  presented  themselves 
in  abundant  numbers.  The  Dental  Laboratory  was  also  opened  two 
hours  a  day,  upon  the  same  days  before  mentioned,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry. 

The  students  have  attended  medical  and  surgical  clinics  at  the 
City  and  County  Hospital  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday 
mornings.  Every  Saturday  afternoon  has  been  set  apart  for  special 
clinical  instructions,  held  by  the  members  of   the  Clinical  Board. 
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The  Demonstrator  of  Continuous  Gum  Work  has  performed  his 
duties  well  in  this  important  branch  of  the  mechanical  art. 

The  number  of  matriculates  was  thirty-one. 

The  Senior  class  is  as  follows:  Charles  W.  Hibbard,  Thomas  W. 
Hall,  Franklin  F.  Lord,  M.  D.;  Thomas  Morffew,  H.  J.  Plomteaux, 
Gustave  W.  Sichel,  M.  D.;  William  H.  Stanley,  August  Van  Crom- 
brugghe. 

The  Junior  students  are  as  follows:  A.  E.  Blake,  J.  W.  Decker,  F. 
A.  Bliss,  M.  F.  Gabbs,  J.  N.  Blood,  W.  H.  Hogshead,  Charles  Boxton, 
H.  J.  Lightbody,  Maria  A.  Burch,  W.  E.  Price,  A.  A.  Chisholm,  W 
F.  Twist,  G.  W.  Cool. 

The  remaining  matriculates  will  enter  the  next  class. 

The  number  of  students  has  far  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the 
most  sanguine.  Many  more  have  signified  their  intention  of  attend- 
ing at  the  next  term  or  some  subsequent  term. 

As  this  is  the  only  Dental  College  on  this  coast,  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  large  classes  in  the  future,  and  the  success  of  the 
department  seems  fully  assured. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

S.  W.  DENNIS,  Dean. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS. 


STATEMENT   OF   RECEIPTS,   DISBURSEMENTS,   AND   INVESTMENTS, 
From  July  1,  1879,  to  June  30,  1882,  inclusive. 


RECEIPTS. 


For  Account  of  Endowment  and  Trust  Funds. 


Land  Fund— Sales  from  grant  of  150,000  acres 

Excess  Payments  of  $1  25  per  acre  due  United  States 

Bray  ton  Property  Mortgages 

State  Fees — for  affixing  State  Seal  to  Patents 

Michael  Reese  Donation  .. 

Michael  Ree.se  Donation — Interest 

State  Appropriations 

H.  D.  Bacon  Donation 

Viticultural  Fund — from  Viticultural  Commission 

Forfeited  Seminary  Land  Fund 

Bills  Receivable — for  account  of  Land  Fund 

F.  L.  A.  Pioche  Donation 

Hibernia  Savings  and  Loan  Society— withdrawn  for  investment  in 

bonds 

Security  Savings  Bank  of  San  Francisco — withdrawn  for  investment 

in  bonds 

San  Francisco  Savings  Union — withdrawn  for  investment  in  bonds, 

Oakland  Bank  of  Savings — withdrawn  for  investment  in  bonds 

Union  Savings  Bank  of  Oakland 

D.  O.  Mills  Endowment 

D.  0.  Mills  Endowment — Interest 


Total  cash  receipts. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

For  Account  of  Endowments  and  Trust  Funds. 

United  States  Endowment — investment  of  Land  Fund  in  bonds 

United  States  Endowment  —  deposit  with  savings  banks,  awaiting 

investment 

Brayton  Real  Estate  Fund  —  deposit  with  savings  banks,  awaiting 

investment 

Brayton  Real  Estate  Fund — investment  in  bonds 

Brayton  Real  Estate  Fund — premium  paid  on  bonds 

Bills  Receivable — loan  of  M.  Reese  Donation 

Excess  Payments — paid  United  States 

State  Geological  Survey — insurance  on  material 

State  Fees — for  affixing  seal  to  patents 

Bacon  Library  and  Art  Gallery  Building  and  Furniture  (Appen- 
dix R) 

Mechanical  Arts  College  Building  (Appendix  A) 

Mechanical  and  Mining  Departments  (Appendix  B) 

Agricultural  Department  (Appendix  C) 

Land  Fund— returned  for  want  of  title 

Viticultural  Fund  (Appendix  B) 

Land  Administration  Fund — investment  in  bonds 

Seminary  Land  Investment  Fund — premium  on  bonds 

Brayton  Property  Mortgage  Notes 

Mineralogical  Department  (Appendix  Q) 

M.  Reese  Library  Fund — purchase  of  books  (Appendix  N) 

M.  Reese  Library  Fund — contingent 

Bills  Receivable — loan  of  D.  0.  Mills  Donation. . 

Special  investment  of  bonds,  with  accrued  interest 

Pioche  Donation 


Total  disbursements  for  account  Endowments  and  Trust  Funds. 


$93,363  63 

8,673  89 

8,218  75 

286  00 

50,000  00 

12,019  43 

69,101  98 

25,000  00 

61   25 

2,000  00 

5,000  00 

2,500  00 

6,341  31 

5,917  88 
17,194  66 

1,395  15 
14,305  32 
75,000  00 

3,013  35 


$63,903  50 

10,495  83 

14,504  17 

11,800  00 

520  00 

50,000  00 

27,827  92 

165  55 

344  00 

55,950  91 
1,539  39 
5,189   72 

17,090  89 
2,633  35 
2,706  90 

23,937  16 

250  00 

387  50 

4,815  26 

6,241  71 

250  00 

75,000  00 

25,194  44 
1,108  75 


$399,392  60 


$401,856  95 
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Financial  Statements — Continued. 


Available  for  Payment  of  Current  Expenses. 

Interest  from  Bray  ton  Mortgage  Notes 

Interest  from  Brayton  Real  Estate  Fund — investment  in  bonds 

Interest  from  balance  due  Agricultural  Grant 

Interest  from  United  States  Endowment — investment  in  bonds 

Interest  from  Forfeited  Seminary  Lands 

Interest  from  Forfeited  Seminary  Lands  Investment  Fund — invest- 
ment in  bonds 

Interest  from  State  Endowment — tide  land  bonds 

Interest  from  Diverted  Funds 

Interest  from  Land  Administration  Fund 

Land  fees — from  certificates  of  purchase  and  patents 

Cottage  rents 

Laboratory — from  students  for  chemicals,  etc 

College  celebrations — diploma,  fees 

Library  Fund — donation  from  Hon.  H.  H,  Haight 

Mining  Department — fees  from  students  for  chemicals 

Equipment  and  Repairs — from  Giant  Powder  Co.  for  damages 

Forfeited  Public  Building  Land  Fund 

Seminary  Land  Fund — interest 

Agricultural  Department — from  sales  of  hay 

Hibernia  Savings  and  Loan  Society — balance  of  interest 


Total  receipts  available  for  current  expenses 


DISBURSEMENTS 


From  Income  in  Payment  of  Current  Expenses. 


Salaries — educational 

Salaries  Secretaries,  Land  Agent,  Janitors,  etc. 

Equipment  and  Repairs  (Appendix  D) 

Fuel 


Advertising  and  Printing  (Appendix  E) 

Telegraphing  and  Expressing 

Stationery 

Postage 


Rent  of  San  Francisco  offices 

University  Printing  Office  (Appendix  F) 

Land  Administration  (Appendix  G) 

Incidental  Expenses  (Appendix  H) 

University  Site  Improvement  (Appendix  I) 

Insurance  (Appendix  J) 

College  Celebrations  (Appendix  K) 

Official  and  Lecturing  expenses 

Apparatus : 

Museum  (Appendix  L) 

Laboratory  (Appendix  M) 

Library  (Appendix  N) 

Contingent  Fund ■ 

Military  Department  (Appendix  S) 

Interest  and  discount 

Land  Interest. — paid  attorney's  commissions  for  collection 

Fee  Fund 

Water  Rates — paid  labor  attending  waterworks 

Repairs  of  Cottages  (Appendix  0)___ 

Seminary  Land  Investment  Fund — accrued  interest  on  bonds. 

Diverted  Fund  Interest— attorney's  fees 

Brayton  Real  Estate  Fund— accrued  interest  advanced 

Land  Administration  Fund — accrued  interest  advanced 

University  Water  Company  (Appendix  T) 

Bacon  Library  and  Art  Gailery  Building  (Appendix  R) 

Students'  Cottages  (Appendix  0) 

Physical  Laboratory  (Appendix  U) 

Agricultural  Department  (Appendix  C) 


$10,159.01 

6,016  48 

45,152  16 

64,865  28 

358  40 

3,936  75 

150,097  99 

9,070  00 

3,242  30 

1,196  50 

3,830  37 

3,696  45 

682  00 

100  00 

227  87 

26  15 

357  33 

310  89 

40  00 

13  15 


$198 

43 

4 

2 

1 


Total  disbursements  from  income  available  for  current  expenses. 


,293  02 

,948  99 

:,426  02 

,892  20 

898  82 

,045  56 

262  55 

801  35 

,800  00 

139  24 

:,594  85 

:,920  02 

,100  53 

.,975  90 

,147  65 

911  32 

42  95 

252  77 

:,644  08 

,',935  12 

472  64 

414  44 

102  55 

650  79 

14  00 

23  00 

,000  31 

100  00 

,245   00 

719  44 

235  15 

791  05 

,145  47 

402  95 

531  91 

449  10 


$303,379  08 


$302,330  74 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 


Appendix  A. — Mechanical  Arts  College  Building. 

Steam   engine 

Cartage 

Turning  lathes,  etc. 

Furnaces 

Freight =. 

Brick  and  lime  for  furnaces 

Tools 

Furniture 

Appendix  B. — Mechanical  and  Mining  Departments. 

Supplies  for  Mining  Department ., 

Blacksmithing  for  Mining  Department L , 

Labor  on  furnaces  in    Mining  Department .. 

Mason  work  on  furnaces  in  Mining  Department 

Coke  for  Mining  Department 

Cartage  for  Mining  Department 

Hardware  for  Mining  Department 

Apparatus  for  Mining  Department 

Chairs  for  Mining  Department 

Lumber  for  Mining  Department 

Plumbing  in   Mining  Department 

Blackboards  for  Mechanical  Department 

Bench  plates,  rubbers,  etc.,  for  Mechanical  Department 

Tools  for  Mechanical  Department 

Draughting  materials  for  Mechanical  Department 

Assay  lead  and  litharge 

Chemicals  . 

Expressage 

English  coke  and  hauling 

Expense  in  arranging  classrooms,  etc 

Furniture,  carpets,  etc 

One  gas  engine,  Mechanical  Department 

Clerical  labor,  Mechanical  Department 

One  Kipp  improved  hydrometer  generator,  Mining  Department 

Six  three-inch  watch  glasses,  Mining  Department-- 

Six  four-inch  watch  glasses,  Mining  Department 

Six  five-inch  watch  glasses,  MiningDepartment 

Six  three-inch  flat  Becker  covers,  Mining  Department 

Six  four-inch  fiat  Becker  covers 

Six  five-inch  flat  Becker  covers 

Six  six-inch  fiat  Becker  covers 

One  one-quart  copper  retort 

Two  porcelain  capsules  and  covers 

One  specimen  gravel  hydrometer 

One  hydrometer  jar 

Four  six-inch  plain  V  tubes „ 

Four  seven-inch  plain  V  tubes 

Two  Lubig's  potass  bulbs 

Five  fiat  one  eighth-inch  J.  R.  tubes 

Twenty  flat  three  eighths-inch  J.  K.  tubes 

Five  fiat  one  half-inch  J.  B.  tubes 

One  half  pound  bi.  chlo.  mercury $     75 

One  pound  arsenic  powder 60 

One  pound  chlorate  potass 50 

Nine  pounds  C.  P.  sulp.  acid 3  60 

Ten  ounces  copper  foil ]    00 

Two  pounds  nit.  acid 1  30 

One  pound  bichromate  potass 50 

Amounts  carried  forward $8  25 


$500 

00 

13 

50 

291 

37 

180 

00 

25 

00 

54 

25 

258 

27 

217 

00 

$1,539 

39 

$811 

98 

10 

87 

32 

00 

80 

00 

31 

47 

15 

00 

10 

40 

128 

75 

8 

62 

14 

10 

7 

10 

5 

00 

48 

00 

90 

09 

75 

35 

9 

37 

10 

95 

1 

25 

59 

74 

298 

00 

914 

10 

636 

50 

5 

00 

5 

00 

75 

1 

50 

1 

80 

48 

72 

90 

1 

20 

4 

00 

1 

80 

1 

25 

40 

1 

00 

1 

20 

1 

00 

30 

3 

00 

1 

00 

$3,231  00 
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Disbursements — Continued. 


Amounts  brought  forward $8  25 

Six  pounds  gran,  zinc 1  50 

Six  pounds  0.  P.  raur.  acid 2  40 

Five  pounds  carb.  ammonia 3  00 

Two  pounds  acetic  acid 70 

Five  pounds  ferroeyan  potass 5  00 

One  half  pound  tartaric  acid 40 

Four  pounds  hydrate  potass __  3  60 

One  pound  hydrate  sodium 90 

$25  75 
Less  ten  percent ___  2  57 

Package  

One  coke  screen,  Mining  Department 

One  half  dozen  No.  2  iron  riddles 

Two  Becker  scales  No.  5 

One  Becker  scale  No.  7 , 

One  set  Becker  assay  ton  weights 

Two  sets  Froemner  and  gramme  weights.-- 

One  set  Becker  twenty  gramme  weights 

One  set  Oertling  twenty  gramme  weights 

Two  copper  water  baths 

One  Kipp  apparatus,  small  size 

One  Kipp  apparatus,  medium 

One  liter  flask,  stoppered $2  00 

One  one  half  liter  flask 1  25 

One  one  fourth  liter  flask 1  00 

One  £fg  liter  flask 50 

One  stoppered  grad.  cylinder,  1,000  cc 3  50 

One  stoppered  grad.  cylinder,  500  cc 2  00 

One  stoppered  grad.  cylinder,  100  cc 1  00 

One  stoppered  grad.  cylinder,  50 65 

$11  90 
Less  twenty  per  cent. 2  38 

Ten  assorted  burettes 

Five  swimmers- 

One  sixth  dozen  burette  stands 

Five  pepette 

One  copper  air  bath 

One  copper  oil  bath 

Five  square  feet  brass  wire  cloth 

Two  glass  stop  cocks 

Ten  rubber  corks,  No.  1 $     50 

Ten  rubber  corks,  No.  3 80 

Five  rubber  corks,  No.  4 50 

Ten  rubber  corks,  No.  5 ; 1  20 

Ten  rubber  corks,  No.  6 1  50 

Ten  rubber  corks,  No.  7 2  00 

Ten  rubber  corks,  No.  8 2  50 

Four  rubber  corks,  No.  9 1  20 

Four  rubber  corks,  No.  10 -  1  40 

$11  60 
Less  twenty  per  cent 2  32 

One  flat  top  iron  retort,  half  pint $2  25 

One  nev.  coal  retort,  one  pint 4  50 

$6  75 
Less  ten  per  cent : 67 

Five  thermometers 

Eight  evaporating  dishes 

One  evaporating  dish  (heavy  porcelain) 

One  dozen  mattrasses,  No.  35,  quarter  ounce $1  25 

Amounts  carried  forward $1  25 
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Disbursements — Continued. 


Amounts  brought  forward 

One  dozen  mattrasses,  half  ounce 

One  dozen  mattrasses,  one  ounce 

One  half  dozen  porcelain  crucibles,  No.  9- 
One  half  dozen  porcelain  crucibles,  No.  8. 
Four  porcelain  crucibles,  No.  7 


$1  25 


Less  twenty  per  cent 

One  hundred  and  fifty  mercury  tubes,  to  order  __ 

Twelve  feet  I.  R.  tubing,  quarter  inch 

Twenty-four  feet  I.  R.  tubing,  five  sixteenth  inch 

Six  feet  I.  R.  tubing,  five  eighth  inch 

Five  quires  Swedish  filter  paper 

Half  quire   glazed  paper 

Two  pairs  shears,  No.  4 

One  mining  pan 

One  drying  dish 

One  dozen  shovels,  to  order 

One  pound  nitrate  of  ammonia 

Twenty  pounds  hypo,  of  soda 

Ten  pounds  red  ox.  iron 

Two  pounds  resin 

Two  pounds  beeswax 

One  pound  borax  glass 

Two  ounces  nitrate  of  potash 

Four  ounces  sulpho-cyanide  of  ammonia 

One  pound  chlo.  of  calcium 

Four  ounces  lithemus 

Two  ounces  microcosmic  salts 

Four  ounces  nitrate  of  potash 


1 

25 

1 

25 

1 

20 

1 

50 

1 

20 

$7 

65 

1 

52 

Less  ten  per  cent 

Six  pounds  copper  wire 

Four  pounds  copper  wire 

One  complete  distillation  apparatus  and  cooler Florins, 

Packing  same 

One  evaporating  dish,  four  litres 

One  evaporating  dish,  three  litres 

One  evaporating  dish,  two  litres 

Two  evaporating  dishes,  ninety  mm 

Two  evaporating  dishes,  one  hundred  and  five  mm 

Two  evaporating  dishes,  one  hundred  and  thirty  mm 

Two  evaporating  dishes,  one  hundred  and  sixty  mm 

One  rotunde  of  grass  for  four  boxes 

Four  covers  for  same 

One  tin  digestion  box,  one  litre 

One  tin  digestion  box,  half  litre 

One  porcelain  digestion   box,  one  litre 

One  porcelain  digestion  box,  half  litre 

One  tin  plaster  dish , 

Extra  packing  expense 


Consul's  charge. 


$10  65 
1  06 


230  00 
6  00 
2  80 

2  20 
1  80 

60 
70 
80 

1  20 
21  00 

8  50 

9  00 
6  35 
4  15 

3  10 

2  00 
1  00 


301  20 

8  75 


309  95 
Exchange  on  Berlin  for  florins 

Ninety  specimens  of  minerals Marks,       300  00 

One  hundred  and  seven  specimens  of  minerals 300  00 

One  hundred  and  sixteen  specimens  of  minerals 330  00 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  specimens  of  minerals 560  00 

One  hundred  specimens  of  minerals 60  00 

Three  hundred  specimens  of  rocks 190  00 

Thirty  specimens  of  slices  of  rocks  (Lirkel's  collection) 46  00 


Amounts  carried  forward 1,786  00 
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Disbursements — Continued. 


Amounts  brought  forward 

Thirty  specimens  of  slices  of  rocks  (Rosenbusoh's) 

Eighty  specimens  of  wood  models  of  crystals 

One  box  of  one  hundred  mineral  fragments  for  blowpipe 

One  box  often  minerals  (scale  of  hardness) 

Nine  hundred  and  eighty-five  specimens  of  paper  trays  _. 

Five  hundred  specimens  of  paper  trays 

Printed  labels,  cases  and  packing 


1,786  00 
46  00 
50  00 
15  00 
15  00 

39  40 

40  00 
8  60 


Exchange  on  Berlin  for. 


Marks,    2,000  00 


Custom  House  broker  charges 

Two  cathelometers Marks,  220  00 

One  Wiedermann  galvanometer 210  00 

Hiezn  rollenpaare,  Cat.  Ill,  0 100  00 

One  ordinary  compensator 40  00 

One  Jolly's  air  thermometer 160  00 

One  Victor  Meyer  vapor  density  apparatus 36  00 

One  Misch.  calorimeter  with  vapor  bath 90  00 

Exchange  on  Berlin  for --Marks,  856  00 


$3,918  70 


Repairing  tools 

Twenty-eight  pounds  C.  P.  nitric  acid 

One  barrel  Jersey  fire  clay 

One  table  of  thirty-two  drawers,  to  order 

One  case  of  forty  drawers,  with  glass  case  on  top,  to  order | 

One  large  case,  to  order 

Five  hundred  pounds  English  coke 

One  hundred  fire  brick 

Hauling  coke  and  brick 

One  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  bi-carb.  soda 

Eight  pounds  ammonia 

Three  pounds  ammoniac  oxalate 

Fifty  pounds  Liverpool  salt 

Expressage 

Two  rings,  to  order 

One  scarifier  mold . 

Four  deep  assay  molds 

Three  brass  sieves 

One  Mexican  mahogany  stand 

One  iron  cupel  tray 

Sixty  thousand  and  forty  pounds  English  coke 

One  gross  bottles,  eight  ounce 

One  dozen  bottles,  sixteen  ounce 

Corks 


Total  expenditure  for  Mechanical  and  Mining  Department. 


Appendix  C. — Agricultural  Department. 
Labor 

Labor  on  heating  apparatus 

Furnace  doors  and  bars  for  heating  apparatus 

Tools  and  hardware 

Freight  and  expressage 

Lumber 

Grain  and  seeds 

Hay. 


Blacksmithing 

Flower  pots 

Wire  cloth,  squirrel,  gopher,  and  mouse 

Japanese  and  other  plants  and  trees 

Three  gross  negative  glass 

Fifty  burlap  bags 

Show  cases,  sash,  and  stakes 

Lectures  of  E.  J.  Wickson 

Riddle,  sieve,  and  brush 

Eleven  barrels  of  lime 


490  00 
11  20 


209  72 

2  50 
10  08 

6  00 

68  00 

112  00 

130  00 

3  15 
5 
4 
5 
2 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 
4 
4 
3 


1  50 

77  00 

7  50 

1  50 

80 


$5,189  72 

$3,450 

40 

36 

75 

7 

75 

95 

23 

111 

19 

33 

70 

128 

03 

31 

50 

22 

77 

42 

22 

5 

15 

14 

00 

12 

85 

4 

50 

45 

50 

120 

00 

1 

90 

19 

75 

Amount  carried  forward. 


$4,181  19 
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Disbursements — Continued. 


Amount  brought  forward 

Four  and  one  half  tons  of  coal  for  steam  heater 

Shelf  boxes 

Candles 

Wire  cloth,  needles,  and  French  nails 

One  sash  and  glazing 

Squirrel  poison 

Two  grass  hooks 

Brooms,  wrench,  empty  barrels  and  boxes 

Fifty  yards  muslin 

Expenses  in  arranging  exhibit  at  Mechanics'  Fair 

One  can  coal  oil 

One  record  book 

Three  loads  of  sand 

Charges  of  Custom  House  broker 

One  stop-cock 

Tubing  with  cap 

Plumbers'  material 

One  distill 

Half  dozen  8-ply  M.  board 

One  paint  brush 

Five  gallons  coal  tar,  sprinkling  pot,  and  grafting  wax. 

One  smoothing  harrow 

Chemicals,  time  and  record  books 

Empty  barrels 

One  scale  beam 

Eight  and  one-fifteenth  glass  tubing 

Charcoal 

Chemicals 

Twelve  glasses ^ 

Traveling  expenses  of  F.  W.  Morse 

Traveling  expenses  of  W.  Klee 

Twelve  yards  toweling 

Salary  of  C.  H.  Dwinelle 

Labor  from  1880,  to  April,  1881,  inclusive 

Lectures  of  E.  J.  Wickson 

Horse  feed 

Fifty  copies  of  "  Rural  Press  " 

Hardware 

Scale  frame 

Blacksmithing 

Leather,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  charcoal 

Seeds,  plants,  and  trees 

Bags,  bagging,  and  tags 

Expressage 

Traveling  expenses  of  W.  G.  Klee 

Boxes  and  sash 

Painting  show  cases 

Lumber 

Fuel 


Two  horses 

Examining  horses 

Paper,  lamp,  paint,  and  pruning  shears 

Wire  staple  and  punch,  hose  and  fixtures 

Bluestone  and  bonemeal 

One  set  of  double  harness  and  two  halters 

Agricultural  tools 

Platform  scales 

Bottles  and  corks,  and  bisulphide 

Pails,  brooms,  and  can  of  oil 

Grafting  wax  and  seeds 

Rope,  brooms,  lye,  nails,  and  two  pruning  saws 

Charges  of  Custom  House  broker 

Record  book  and  horse  medicine 

Currycomb,  tools,  and  empty  cases 

Flower  pots 

One  half-barrel  of  codling  moth  oil 

Postage 


Amount  carried  forward $11,108  06 


$4,181  19 

47  25 

9  00 

20 

3  85 

4.10 

75 

1  50 

3  85 

1  20 

5  20 

4  00 

80 

3  00 

10  65 

1  25 

55 

4  85 

2  50 

1  00 

40 

2  55 

17  00 

5  75 

3  50 

17  50 

6  00 

8  80 

55 

1  50 

1  05 

6  60 

1  71 

2,350  00 

3,318  97 

120  00 

33  33 

5  00 

47  70 

17  00 

28  55 

9  80 

41  08 

44  65 

34  10 

15  55 

73  75 

40  00 

10  95 

53  25 

300  00 

2  00 

22  75 

16  59 

11  57 

43  50 

39  60 

20  00 

22  68 

4  60 

4  95 

6  60 

4  50 

2  10 

7  35 

15  60 

15  34 

65  25 
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Disbursements — Continued. 


Amount  brought  forward 

^Repairing  and  whitening  seed  house 

Paper  bags,  paper,  and  packing 

Labor  for  the  month  of  May,  1881 

Labor  for  the  month  of  June,  1881 

Labor  for  the  month  of  July,  1881 

Salary  of  C.  H.  Dwinelle  for  July,  1881 

Salary  of  C.  H.  Dwinelle  for  August,  1881 

Labor  for  the  month  of  August,  1881 

Five  hundred  shingles  for  labels 

Traveling  expenses  of  W.  G.  Klee 

Shoeing  horses 

Eighteen  pounds  bisulph.  carbon 

Twelve  pounds  bisulph.  carbon  and  can  for  distributing 

Six  sacks  of  charcoal 

Assorted  seeds 

Half  dozen  two-gallon  demijohns 

Half  dozen  five-gallon  demijohns,  boxed 

Two  gross  one-drachm  homeopathic  vials 

Half  gross  two-drachm  homeopathic  vials 

Half  gross  three-drachm  homeopathic  vials 

Corks  


Five  hundred  lath 

Salary  of  C.  H.  Dwinelle  for  September,  1881 

Labor  for  the  month  of  September,  1881 

Pressing  thirteen  tons  of  hay 

Insect  powder  and  insufflator 


One  box  of  matches,  $1;  one  ball  of  twine,  50  cents 

Sharpening  two  drills 

One  handle  and  cross-pin  rods 

Eight  horse  shoes  and  five  bolts 

Salary  of  C.  H.  Dwinelle  for  October,  1881 

Twelve  lectures  by  E.  J.  Wickson 

Labor  for  the  month  of  October,  1881 

Salary  of  C.  H.  Dwinelle  for  November,  1881 

Labor  for  the  month  of  November,  1881 

Expressage 

Four  hoes  and  one  steel  rake 

One  bibb 

Expressage 

Six  loads  of  sand 

Matches  and  tacks 

Postage  stamps 

Shoeing  horses 

Four  bolts 

Matches 

Two  night  latches 

Five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  grs.  platinum  wire  and  foil. 

One  platinum  evaporating  dish,  crucible,  and  cover 

Manufacturing  the  above 

Salary  of  C.  H.  Dwinelle  for  December,  1881 

Salary  of  C.  H.  Dwinelle  for  January,  1882 

Labor  for  the  month  of  December,  1881 

Shoeing  horses 

Sharpening  and  pointing  plowshares 

Two  beams  repaired 

One  headrake  and  cleavers 

One  staychain 

One  ton  of  ground  barley 

Twelve  hundred  pounds  of  bran 

One  pair  of  pruning  shears 

One  pruning  knife 

One  gross  of  three-inch  screws i 

Twine,  30  cents;  salt,  40  cents 

One  and  a  half  loads  of  gas  lime 

Postage  stamps 

Traveling  expenses  of  W.  G.  Klee 


$H; 


108  06 
32  39 

3  50 
313  00 
358  00 
347  00 
125  00 
150  00 
241  50 

1  20 

2  00 
10  00 

1  80 

2  00 

4  50 
12  18 

3  00 
9  00 
2  25 

62 

88 

1  00 

1  75 

150  00 

214  00 

26  00 


1 

4 

150  00 
120  00 
182  00 
150  00 
180  00 

12  85 

3  45 
70 

1  65 

4  80 

1  25 
11  00 

8  00 
50 
50 

2  50 

13  20 
33  00 

3  75 
150  00 
150  00 
202  00 

8  00 
3  85 
1  00 
3  50 
25 
36  00 


Amount  carried  forward $14,599  73 
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Disbursements — Continued. 


Amount  brought  forward 

Three  labeling  pens 

Two  hundred  sample  bags 

Two  grafted  chestnut  trees 

One  quercus  cuspidata 

Assorted  seeds 

One-fourth  pound  quercus  cuspidata 

One-half  pound  quercus  glabra 

One  hundred  sample  bags 

Two  barrels  lime 

Two  sacks  bone  meal 

One  box  glass 

Twenty-five  pounds  flour  sulphur. __ 

One  case  concentrated  lye 

Fifty  feet  hose 

One* pair  couplings 

Two  reducers 

Luml 


iber 


Six  grates  to  order 

Pattern  work  on  same 

Salary  of  C.  H.  Dwindle,  for  February,  1882. 

Labor  for  the  month  of  January,  1882 

Labor  for  the  month  of  February,  1882 

Expressage  on  plants 

One  iron  bound  barrel 

One  pump  and  fixtures 

One  twin  coupling 

One  case  coal  oil 

One  faucet 

Salary  of  C.  H.  Dwindle,  for  March 

Salary  for  C.  H.  Dwindle,  for  April 

Labor  for  the  month  of  March 

Labor  for  the  month  of  April 

Expressage 

Traveling  expenses  of  W.  Gr.  Klee 

Expressage 

One  lock,  75  cents;  one  paint  brush,  50  cents . 

One  half  ton  gas  lime 

Two  pairs  brass  butts  and  screws 

Six  sacks  charcoal 

Two  cases  of  lye 

Three  pair  rubber  gloves 

Four  and  one  half  pounds  of  rope 

Grafting  wax  and  labels 

Beeswax  and  turpentine 

Two  axes  and  one  gross  screws 

One  barrel  lime 

One  stable  broom  and  fork 

Fifty  M.  T.  cases  and  brushes 

Postage  stamps 

Five  gallons  coal  oil 

One  half  gallon  castor  oil 

Expressage 

One  pound  sulph.  ct.  potassi 

Blacksmithing 

Plants 


$14,599   73 


Salary  of  C.  H.  Dwinelle,  for  May,  1882. 
Two  one-inch  valves — James  McGirney  . 

Labor  for  the  month  of  May 

Eight  horse  shoes 

Four  plowshares  pointed  and  sharpened  . 

Repairing  double-tree 

Repairing  plow  beam 

Repairing  pitchforks 

Traveling  expenses  of  W.  G.  Klee 

One  four-inch  elbow 

One  gallon  linseed  oil  and  can 

Expressage  from  Oakland 

Salary  of  C.  H.  Dwinelle,  for  June 


Charged  to  State  appropriation. 


$17,090  89 
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Disbursements — Continued. 


Paid  from  General  Fund: 

Two  hundred  hours  extra  clerical  labor $50  00 

Forty  hours  moving  collections  to  upper  rooms 10  00 

Fitting  up  rooms  of  Professor  of  Agriculture 381  20 

Total 

Appendix  D. — Equipment  and  Repairs. 

Plumbing,  pipe,  etc._ 

Carpets  and  matting 

Hardware 

Lumber 

Glazing 

Brooms,  dusters,  etc ., 

Stove  and  pipe 

Eemoving  furniture 

Sheet  copper,  wire,  and  glass  tubes . 

Matches,  turpentine,  and  oil 

Chair  legs 

Paint 

Coal  hods,  grate,  and  dust  pans 

Marble  slabs 

Binders'  boards 

Bluestone 

Repairing  furniture 

Repairing  plastering,  etc 

Blackboards 

Ladders 2 

Desk 

Lithogram 

Draughting  materials _ 

Expressage 

Supplies  for  Physical  Laboratory 

Copper  boiler  for  Physical  Laboratory 

Surveying  materials 

Shades  for  Gymnasium 

Hardware _ 

Clothes  line  hooks 

Plumbing 

Paint  brushes 

Inside  blind 

Repairs  to  club  house 

Repairs  on  roofs  of  North  and  South  Halls 

Repairing  instruments — Engineering  Department 

Repairs  on  Laboratory 

Repairs  to  North  Hall 

Repairing  steam  heater 

Lead,  diamond  cutter,  pokers,  ash  bins 

Soap,  matches,  candles,  spittoons,  map  cases,  pins 

Heaters  for  Mechanical  Arts  College  building 

Stoves  and  fixings 

Lumber  and  shingles 

Desk  for  Recorder 

Geological  map,  exchange  and  expressage 

Brooms  and  dusters . 

Coal  hods 

Lard  oil 

Blacksmithing 

Bradford  heater  and  fixings ± 

Rubber  tubing 

Boiler  for  asphalting 

Piping 

Glass  and  putty 

Sewer  pipe 

Fire  proof  vault • 

Voucher  boxes  in  vault 

Chairs  for  Regents'  room 

Amount  carried  forward 
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Amount  brought  forward . 

"Water  pipe,  etc. 

Eepairing  surveying  instruments 

Three  and  one  half  yards  duck 

Chalk,  crayons,  and  erasers 

Binding  mats 

Brooms,  coal  hods,  and  dust  pans 

Bath  tub  and  fixtures 

One  blower 

Eepairing  skylight  and  roof 

One  water  pitcher 

Drawing  paper 

Lime,  potash,  lard,  etc. 

Two  fire  grates 

Twelve  fire  extinguishers 

Chemicals  for  same 

Carpenters'  tools 

Eepairing  clock 

Eepairing  room  in  barn 

Wire  guards  for  armory 

Matches  and  soap 

Building  fence 

•One  waste  basket 

Cleaning  and  relaying  carpets,  Begents'  room 

Carpets 

Painting  and  glazing 

Paints  and  oils,  and  brushes 

Plumbers'  material 

Hardware 

Eepairing  steam  heating  apparatus 

Stoves,  stovepipe,  and  elbows 

Lumber  and  posts 

Total 

Appendix  E. — Advertising  and  Printing. 

University  press,  for  printing  bulletins,  programmes,  lists  for  library  and  museum, 
and  class  schedules 

In  sundry  newspapers,  commencement  exercises,  examinations,  and  proposals  for 
fuel 

University  press,  for  printing  bulletins,  lists  of  standing  committees,  schedules  of 

studies,  placards,  and  tags 

In  sundry  newspapers,  commencement  exercises,  examinations,  proposals  for  fuel, 

and  funeral  notice 

University  press,  for  printing  bulletins,  schedules  of  studies,  placards,  etc 

Greek  examinations • 

Briefs 

In  sundry  newspapers,  commencement  exercises,  proposals  for  fuel,  etc 

Total 

Appendix  F. —  University  Printing  Office. 

For  printing  press 

For  type 

For  reglet,  furniture,  leads,  and  slugs 

For  type  and  rule 

For  repairing  press  and  roller  box 

For  felt  blanket 

For  printing  material 

For  type. 

Total 

Appendix  G. — Land  Administration. 

Stationery 

San  Francisco  Directory 

Postage  and  Post  Office  box  rent 

Cbair  cushions 

Fuel _I  _  _1ZZZZZZZZZZ  ZZZI IIII-ZIIIZZ 

Amount  carried  forward 
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Amount  brought  forward 

Janitor's  salary 

Attorneys'  fees 

Extra  clerical  services 

Land  Agent's  traveling  expenses 

Fees  and  costs  of  suits 

Postage  and  Post  Office  box  rent 

Janitor's  salary 

Land  Agent's  traveling  expenses 

Advertising 

Locks  and  keys 

Expressage : 

Contract  with  E.  0.  F.  Hastings 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 

Pacific  Bell  Telephone  Company 

American  District  Telegraph  Company 

Repairing  clock  and  coal  hod 

Stationery 

Refilling  facsimilator  and  sponges 

Extra  clerical  services 

Fees  for  legal  services 

D.  0.  Mills,  Treasurer 

L.  Carson 

Fuel 

Postage  stamps  and  box  rent 

Janitor's  salary , 

Land  Agent's  traveling  expenses 

Expressage 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 

Pacific  Bell  Telephone  Company 

American  District  Telegraph  Company 

Stationery  and  printing 

Fuel . 

Map  of  Nevada  County 

Cleaning  and  relaying  carpets 

Total 

Appendix  H. — Incidental  Expenses. 

Attorneys'  fees 

Abstract  of  title  to  Brayton  real  estate 

Report  of  Water  Commission,  and  map 

One  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  Record-Union  and  mailing 

Extra  pay  to  men  at  fire 

Extra  clerical  services 

Copying 

Notary  fees 

San  Francisco  Directory 

Expenses  of  Recorder  to  San  Francisco 

Watering  grounds 

Notaries'  fees 

Copying 

Printing  names  in  certificates 

Recording  mortgage  and  certified  abstract  of  Brayton  property 

A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  __, 

Collating  resolutions  of  the  Board  in  force 

Extra  clerical  services 

Printing  briefs 

Bringing  bonds  into  Court 

Repairing  University  carriage 

Law  books 

Release  of  mortgages , . 

Taxes  on  Brayton  property 

Clerical  services,  preparing  annual  report  of  Secretary 

Attorney's  fees  in  re  Montgomery  Avenue  bonds 

Costs  of  Justice  Court,  McNally  vs.  Rising 

Settlement  of  suit,  McNally  vs.  Rising  

Expert's  examination  of  accounts  and  records  of  University  __ 
Copying  legal  documents 

Amount  carried  forward 


$138  66 

60 

2f> 

428 

25 

288 

05 

164 

00 

116 

90 

78  36 

50 

50 

204 

50 

148 

50 

4 

90 

3 

25 

1,102 

20 

38 

94 

16 

45 

13 

00 

4 

50 

30 

32 

2 

65 

32 

70 

7 

00 

152 

1 

32 

00 

22 

00 

42 

80 

77  50 

134 

50 

2 

85 

14 

03 

63 

00 

14 

90 

72 

48 

18 

85 

8 

00 

5 

80 

$3,594  85 

$789 

50 

62 

25 

15 

00 

8 

30 

10 

00 

20 

40 

1 

00 

6 

00 

5 

00 

2 

60 

44 

75 

11 

00 

12 

00 

2 

00 

32 

25 

72 

25 

00 

129 

60 

20 

00 

5 

00 

17 

50 

24 

70 

2 

00 

10 

00 

50 

10 

70 

60 

11 

50 

122 

00 

320 

00 

10 

25 

$1,841  22 
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Amount  brought  forward 

Costs  of  suit,  Kegents  vs.  Pfeiffer 

Wire  cord  for  hanging  pictures . 

Abstract  of  title  of  University  real  estate 

Survey  and  maps  of  University  real  estate 

Directing  and  mailing  placards 

Affidavits  of  security  in  re  State  appt 

Salaries  of  special  police 

Posting  police  notices 

Police   badges - — 

Extra  clerical  services 

Squirrel  poison 

Total 

Appendix  I. —  University  Site  Improvements. 

Labor 

Feed  for  horses 

Liniment  and  oil 

Cement 

Shovels,  pick  handles,  and  nails 

Twelve  loads  of  gravel  and  hauling 

Powder  and  fuse 

Stationery 

Coal  oil,  brooms,  ax  handles 

Grafting  wax 

Trees 

Carpenter  work 

Gas  dies  and  screwplates 

Hay 

Blacksmithing 

Lumber 

Labor 

Carpenter  work 

Lumber  ana  shingles 

Powder 

Blacksmithing 

Feed  for  horses 

Repairs  to  instruments  and  horse  collars 

Doctoring  horse 

Nails 

Pressing  hay 

Two  gallons  nut  oil 

Grading 

Drawing  paper  and  cord 

Brooms,  combs,  brushes 

Soap . 

Liniment 

One  hundred  feet  of  three-inch  pipe 

Oatmeal  and  mustard 

Expressage  on  trees _._ 

Labor  

Lumber  for  bridges,  etc 

Blacksmithing 

Feed  for  horses 

Rosin  and  gargling  oil 

Sawdust 

Forty-four  loads  of  gravel 

Building  sidewalks,  as  per  contract 

Four  hundred  pounds  of  seed  oats 

Two  sacks  of  rye  grass  seed 

Nails 

Scythes,  rakes,  and  auger  handle 

Filing  crosscut  saw 

Repairing  harness 

Total 

Less  credits  for  pasturage  and  rent,  $55 ;  labor,  $1 ;  old  material,  75  cents 

Total 


$1,841  22 
40  20 

1  75 

300  00 

577  00 

6  30 

1  50 

47  50 

6  30 

5  00 

90  00 

3  25 

$2,920  02 

$3,140  75 
73  98 

1  25 

2  25 

23  30 

33  00 

99  50 

3  70 

5  10 

30 

1  25 

16  00 

12  75 

10  00 

211  03 

239  05 

3,100  50 
25  50 

229  32 

88  90 

103  42 

52  88 

6  00 

25  00 

10  00 

32  00 

2  00 

33  00 

2  25 

5  00 

75 

1  25 

13  50 

85 

4  50 

2,596  00 
193  29 

134  05 

62  24 

2  00 

2  00 

17  60 

479  32 

8  00 

36  90 

2  50 

9  80 

2  00 

1  75 

$11,157  28 
56  75 

$11,100  53 
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Appendix  J. — Insurance. 

Insurance  premium  on  North  and  South  Hall  and  Mechanical  Arts  College  Building 
Insurance  premium  on  cottages 

Insurance  premium  on  barn •__ 

Premium  on  North  and  South  Halls  and  Mechanical  Arts  College  Building 

Premium  on  cottages,  barn,  and  contents ' 

Premium  on  Bacon  Art  works  and  books 

Premium  on  Bacon  Art  and  Library  Building 

Premiums  on  North  and  South  Halls 

Premium  on  Mechanical  Arts  College  Building 

Premiums  on  cottages 

Premiums  on  Gymnasium 

Premiums  on  Gymnasium  and  barn 

Premiums  on  statuary  and  paintings 

Total 

Appendix  K. —  College  Celebrations. 

Expenses  of  Commencement  Day 

Diplomas,  lettering  the  same,  and  ribbons 

Examination  papers 

Examination  papers 

Labor 

Lettering   diplomas 

Diplomas 

Music 

Printing  order  of  exercises 

Labor 

Lettering  diplomas 

Diplomas 

Commencement  Day  expenses 

Expenses  of  dedication  of  Bacon  Art  and  Library  Building 

Engrossing  certificates  of  proficiency 

Total 

Appendix  L. — Museum. 

Specimens  and  traveling  expenses  of  Curator 

Chemicals 

Alcohol . 

Freight  bills  and  express  charges 

Hardware 

Oil,  varnish,  brush,  artificial  eyes,  alcohol,  and  wire 

Tables '_ 

Bench  screw,  cloth,  and  alum 

Expressage 

Postage l 

Specimens,  supplies,  and  traveling  expenses  of  Curator 

Six  dozen  stoppered  bottles : 

Paper  boxes,  assorted 

Files,  hooks,  and  copper  wire 

Paint  brushes,  arsenic,  glue,  etc. 

One  white  owl,  mounted 

Eyes  and  pins 

Twelve  pounds  wire 

Plaster  

Expressage 

Total 

Appendix  M. —  Chemical  Laboratory. 

Chemicals l 

Gasoline 

Acid  apparatus — platinum  retort,  etc 

Charcoal 

Half  yard  of  rubber  cloth 

Freight  and  expressage 

Tubing,  evaporating  dishes,  blowpipes,  etc 

Amount  carried  forward 


$1,607  20 

83 

25 

34 

40 

1,607  20 

124  40 

168 

00 

450 

00 

2,123 

75 

416 

25 

92 

50 

148 

50 

17 

85 

102 

60 

$6,975  90 

$164 

75 

329 

00 

43 

00 

11 

00 

29 

00 

5 

25 

47 

50 

90 

60 

7 

00 

29  25 

1 

50 

79 

00 

139  40 

157  90 

13 

50 

$1,147  65 

$19  95 

8 

10 

12 

25 

26  45 

12 

37 

9 

65 

39 

00 

2 

50 

17  25 

3 

00 

22 

95 

32 

50 

25 

00 

2 

55 

3 

00 

10 

00 

4 

00 

1 

50 

50 

25 

$252  77 

$137  64 

244 

30 

458 

50 

32 

00 

1 

50 

13 

26 

88 

20 

$975  40 
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Amount  brought  forward 


One   sheepskin. 

Washing 

Sealing  wax 

Glassware 

Acids 

Alcohol 

Rubber  tubing 

Copper  wire,  sheet  brass,  etc 

Brass   screen 

Starch 

Morphine 

Alcohol,  oil  stove,  wire,  nut  oil,  coal  oil,  and  ammonia. 

Eubber  tubing,  blowpipe,  and  supplies 

Chemicals  : 

Gasoline 

Bromine 

Expressage 

Chemicals 

Gasoline 

Chamois  skins  and  sponges 

Deflagrating  spoons,  magnesium  ribbon  and  screens 

Copper  retort,  brass  screen,  and  percolator 

Copper,  copper  tubing,  and  wire 

Sheet  zinc , 

Eubber  tubing,  packing,  and  gloves 

Charges  of  Custom  House  broker 

Two  barrels  coal  oil 

Assay  weights  and. scissors 

Four  dozen  reagent  bottles 

Six  blank  books 

Freight  and  expressage 

Mechanical  tools 

Coal  oil  stoves,  screens,  and  wicks 

One  dozen  blowpipes 

One  blowpipe,  nickel  plated 

Eight  watch  glasses 

Twelve  dozen  beakers 

Two  large  crucibles 

Brass  wire  cloth 

Seven  twelfths  gross  test  tubes 

One  blowpipe  lamp 

One  blowpipe  forceps 

Four  spools  iron  wire 

Coal  oil  cans 

One  small  microscope 

Asbestos  cloth,  tin  plates,  and  brass  trimmings 

Two  charcoal  saws 

Two  and  one  half  gallons  nut  oil 

Anthracite  coal . 


Total . 


Appendix  1ST. — Library. 
Purchase  of  books 

Purchase  of  periodicals  and  catalogues 

Card  case  and  cards 

Freight 

Stationery 

Mounting  fifty-eight  photographs  of  New  Zealand  scenery. 

Photographic  views  of  the  University  buildings 

Purchase  of  books __'_ 

Purchase  of  periodicals  and  catalogues 

Binding  books 

Three  thousand  cards 

Expressage,  and  flour  for  making  paste 

Charges  of  Custom  House  broker 


Expense  of  moving  books. 
Total 
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Library,  expenditure  from  Reese  Library  Donation  Interest. 

Rubber  stamps , 

Ten  yards  muslin 

"World's  Atlas 

Eight  covers  and  binders 

Traveling  expenses  of  Librarian 

Manual  of  Conchology 

Purchase  of  books 

Binding  books 

Periodicals 

Charges  of  Custom  House  broker 

Freight  and  expressage 

Purchase  of  books 

Total 

Appendix  0. — Repairs  on  Cottages. 

For  kalsomining  Cottage  No.  2 

For  plumbing  Cottage  No.  2 ... 

For  repairing  Cottage  No.  8 

For  hot  water  pipes  in  Cottage  No.  1 

For  digging  drains  for  Cottage  No.  7 

Lumber,  whitening,  etc.,  and  painting 

Labor  on  drains  and  cesspools 

Paint,  asphaltum,  tar  brushes,  and  expressing 

Hardware  and  carpenter  work 

Windows,  labor,  and  carpenter  work 

Painting,  whiting,  and  glazing _. 

Galvanized  chimney  tops 

Total 

Students'  Cottages. 

For  altering,  repairing,  and  furnishing  one  cottage  for  the  Literary  Societies 
Hardware,  asphaltum,  and  lamps 

Total 

Appendix  P. —  Viticultural  Fund. 

Salary  of  Analytical  Chemist 

One  microscope  of  three  powers 

Two  empty  barrels  and  one  medium  wine  press 

Traveling  expenses  of  F.  W.  Morse,  in  phylloxera  investigation 

One  frame  for  grape  sieve,  and  brass  wire  screen 

Ten  yards  linen  crash  and  two  rollers ; 

Cataloguing  viticultural  books  in  San  Francisco 

Traveling  expenses  to  Sonoma,  Martinez,  etc 

Telegraphing,  expressage,  and  postage 

One  still  for  wine  analysis 

Instruments,  apparatus,  etc _ 

Building  brick  cellar 

Material,  hardware,  lumber,  aud  labor 

Window  guards,  electro  cut,  stove,  demijohns,  and  shelving 

Salary  of  Analytical  Chemist 

Sixty-four  feet  sugar  pine  lumber 

Telegraphing  and  expressage 

One  barrel  and  keg 

Chemicals ^ 

Traveling  expenses  of  W.  G.  Klee 

Corks  and  sulphuric  ether 

Gelatine 

Two  drying  tubes 

One  boiling  flask 

Total 


$5  00 

1 

00 

28 

00 

2 

80 

2 

50 

20 

00 

4,546 

72 

214 

34 

353 

35 

16 

SO 

269 

27 

781 

93 

$6,241 

71 

$35  00 

17 

75 

65 

00 

2 

80 

2 

00 

267 

98 

82 

00 

32 

25 

94 

78 

214 

00 

176 

00 

10 

75 

$1,000  31 

$353 

75 

49 

20 

$402  95 

$825  00 

6 

00 

20 

00 

91 

32 

8 

00 

3 

50 

7 

80 

10 

90 

32 

83 

20 

00 

49 

75 

730 

00 

210 

84 

38 

69 

600 

00 

5 

12 

9 

30 

1 

00 

25 

90 

3 

25 

5 

15 

1 

00 

1 

20 

35 

$2,706 

90 
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Appendix   Q. — Mineralogical  Department.  4 

Black  walnut  case  for  minerals,  bookcases,  desks,  etc. 

Lettering  signs 

Plumbing 

Postage  stamps 

One  analytical  scale,  two  hundred  grains Marks,     300  00 

One  set  of  weights,  two  hundred  grains 38  00 

Packing 18  00 

Custom  House  charges 11  00 

Exchange  on  Berlin  for Marks,     367  00 

Freight  and  insurance  on  above 

One  case  for  minerals 

One  marble  washbasin 

Toweling . 

Expressage 

One  half  dozen  brushes 

One  sixth  dozen  brushes 

Two  pounds  Canada  balsam 

Fifty  pounds  emery 

One  pound  beeswax 

One  grinding  plate 

Three  pairs  vises 

Four  pairs  forceps 

Two  globe  cylinders 

Changing  cylinders  from  four  to  eight  inches 

Five  hundred  paper  tags,  6,  5,  £ 

One  thousand  paper  tags,  4J,  4£,  h 

One  thousand  paper  tags,  4,  3£,  -J 

One  thousand  paper  tags,  3,  2%,  £ 

One  hundred  walnut  rosettes 

Stenciling  tables 

One  eighteen  inch  circular  bellows 

One  large  reflection  goniometer Marks,  1,250  00 

One  heating  attachment 150  00 

One  polariscope 620  00 

One  large  microscope 600  00 

Five  small  microscopes 1,495  00 

One  camera  lucida 40  00 

One  graduated  glass  ruler 12  00 

One  device  for  grinding  parallel  surfaces 18  00 

One  mounting  stand 18  00 

One  thousand  microscopic  slides 70  00 

One  thousand  three  hundred  thin  covers .__. 45  00 

Collection  of  rock  sections 408  00 

Collection  of  optical  crystal  sections 223  00 

One  glass  triangle,  graduated 12  00 

One  glass  circle,  graduated „ 12  00 

One  grinding  and  cutting  machine 240  00 

One  polishing  machine 60  00 

One  adjustable  wooden  platform 63  00 

Five  packing  cases,  zinc  lined 74  00 

Consul  fees,  etc. 10  70 

Exchange  on  Berlin  for Marks,  5,420  70 

Freight  on  above , 

Custom  House  charges 

Expressage 

Postage  stamps 

Total 
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Appendix  R. — Bacon  Library  and  Art  Gallery  Building  and  Furniture 

Advertising  for  plans  and  proposals 

Printing  specifications 

Architect's  commissions 

Cesspool — additional  brick  and  library  moldings 

Two  marble  slabs 

Extra  cement  and  iron  work 

Salary  of  Superintendent 

Paid  Robert  Mitchell,  contractor 

Paid  C.  D.  Harvey  on  account  of  steam  heater 

Fourteen  circles — Burnham,  Standeford  &  Co 

Advertising  for  proposals  for  furniture — sundry  newspapers 

Architect's  commission  on  furniture  designs — J.  A.  Remer 

Marble  mantel — E.  McGrath 

One  barrel  of  lime — P.  McEvoy ,. 

Paid  on  account  of  furniture  contract — Schuster  &  Niehaus 

Frescoing  and  tinting — Massman  &  Eibach 

Balance  of  Architect's  commission  on  furniture  designs — J.  A.  Remer 

Balance  on  account  of  furniture  contract — Schuster  &  Niehaus 

Strips  in  Art  Gallery — J.  C.  Parkinson 

One  half  dozen  candlesticks — Dalziel  &  Muller 

One  coal  shovel — Dalziel  &  Muller 

One  dozen  newspaper  files — Cunningham,  Curtiss  &  "Welch 

One  hatchet — Pierce  &  Co 

One  shovel — Pierce  &  Co 

Three  foot  scrapers — Pierce  &  Co 

Removing  pictures  of  H.  D.  Bacon 

Gilding  Bacon  picture  frames — J.  C.  Parkinson 

Expressage  on  two  loads  of  paintings — Foss  Express 

Balance  paid  on  steam  heater — C.  D.  Harvey 

Painting  iron  rails,  etc.,  in  Art  Gallery — Massman  &  Eibach 

Changing  doors  in  bookcases,  with  locks,  etc. — Schuster  &  Niehaus 

Four  flush  door  bolts — W.  &  M.  Everson 

Altering  elevator  in  Art  Gallery — R.  McKilliken 

Stretching  and  hanging  picture  of  Washington,  etc. — Morris  &  Kennedy 

Carpets — E.  Hook 

Platforms  in  Art  Gallery — E.  R.  Lord 

Lumber  for  moving  statuary  and  paintings — Taylor  &  Co 

Total 

Appendix  S. — Military  Department. 

Material  for  cleaning  guns 

Stationery 

For  fifty  feet  of  hose,  couplings,  and  sprinkler 

Repairing  drums  and  tools  for  armorer 

Lathe,  etc.,  for  armorer,  bugles,  and  expressing 

Freight  on  arms  to  Benicia 

Freight  on  arms  to  and  from  Sacramento 

Loss  of  arms  paid  United  States 1 

Lumber  for  Armory 

Two  sacks  of  sand 

Record  book 

Paint  and  brushes 

Lard  oil  andean 

Total 

Appendix  T. —  University   Water   Company. 

Police  force  guarding  water  supply 

Costs  of  suit — University  vs.  Hayward  et  al. 

Abstract  of  title 

Labor 

Water  pipe 

Total 


$457  60 

18 

00 

2,475 

15 

481 

00 

90 

00 

935 

00 

1,735 

72 

47,759 

00. 

194 

00 

4 

50 

52 

50 

100 

00 

135 

00 

1 

25 

1,500 

00 

1,122 

00 

100 

00 

1,135 

00 

45 

00 

75 

40 

6 

00 

90 

1 

00 

75 

75 

62 

50 

5 

00 

1,450 

00 

10 

00 

18 

00 

4 

00 

2 

50 

30 

00 

54 

37 

81 

00 

27 

74 

$60,096 

38 

$3  75 

6 

50 

11 

75 

115 

13 

149 

50 

51 

00 

10 

32 

52 

99 

9 

90 

1 

30 

80 

50 

1 

00 

$414  44 

$647 

00 

40 

00 

75 

oo 

17 

00 

12 

05 

$791 

05 
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Disbursements — Continued. 


Appendix  IT. — Physical  Laboratory. 

For  apparatus 

Instruments,  apparatus,  etc. 

Freight,  insurance,  etc.,  on  same 

Towels 

Freight  on  apparatus 

Supplies 

Freight  on  same 

Total 


$23  02 

244 

00 

31 

20 

2 

60 

9 

20 

180 

51 

41 

32 

$531  91 

} 


State  of  California, 

County  of  Alameda,  j     ' 

J.  H.  C.  Bonte,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is/ 
and  has  been,  from  and  since  the  first  day  of  August,  1881,  the  duly 
appointed,  qualified',  and  acting  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  University  of  California ;  that  as  such  Secretary  he  is  officially 
charged  with  the  duty  of  dispensing,  and  did  dispense  and  pay  out 
all  moneys  paid  out  since  August  1,  1881,  and  did  also  pay  out  all 
the  sums  that  have  been  paid  out  from  the  special  legislative  appro- 
priations under  the  Appropriation  Act  of  May  12,  1881 :  "  for  fur- 
nishing Bacon  Art  and  Library  Building  at  the  State  University;" 
"  for  the  Mechanical  and  Mining  Art  College  at  the  State  University ;" 
"  for  continuing  the  special  investigations  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  the  State  University."  That  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  above  appropriations  have  been  expended  is 
contained  in  Appendices  "A,"  "B,"  "C,"  and  "E,"  of  the  foregoing 
report ;  that  affidavits  were  furnished  from  time  to  time,  as  warrants 
were  drawn,  to  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  (accompanied  by  de- 
tailed statements)  to  the  effect :  "  That  said  services  were  rendered  by 
the  persons  named  at  the  time  mentioned ;  that  said  articles  were 
purchased  from  the  parties  named  for  the  prices  specified  at  the  dates 
therein  set  down ;  and  that  said  accounts  respectively  were  in  all 
respects  correct." 

J.  H.  C.  BONTE. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  seventeenth  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1882,  in  Berkeley,  Alameda  County,  California. 

C.  S.  MERRILL, 
[Seal.]  Notary  Public. 

8W 
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TRIAL 
From  the  Books  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of 


Debit. 


Balances.  Face  of  Ledger. 


LEDGER  ACCOUNTS. 


Credit. 


Face  of  Ledger.  Balances 


$26,423  68 

812,576  67 

38,072  97 

10,472  23 

9,683  94 

2,885  62 

2,438  82 

1,128  26 

7,967  00 

1,961  34 

2,793  09 


6,950 

94 

173,100 

10 

47,346 

74 

52,760 

95 

3,809 

20 

27,226 

06 

1,592 

88 

405,710 

57 

148 

60 

490 

83 

2,045 

39 

5,499 

99 

19,157 

36 

5,821 

91 

6,350 

17 

22,450 

43 

5,022 

48 

7,170 

71 

29,573 

71 

2,247  74 

3,811 

57 

49,487 

38 

438,000 

00 

2,645  65 

531  91 

4,815  26 


$1,574,646  17 

899,869  86 

40,017  57 

10,775  08 

9,898  59 

2,968  70 

2.498  82 
2,242  76 

11,507  00 

2,101   62 

2,793  09 

142,367  19 

7,156  69 

323,052  70 

49,315  50 

53,500  34 

7,509  05 

27,226  06 

176,590  01 

80,882  54 

405,710  57 

148  60 

490  83 

2,545  39 

5.499  99 
19,396  61 

6,691  16 
10,622  67 
22,671  56 

5,022  48 
15,429  11 
29,927  99 

3,861  37 

3,811  77 

49,715  25 

493,993  80 

60,582  91 

33,181  10 

1,620  03 

22  00 

2,856  90 

531  91 

4,815  26 


Cash  Deposits  with  Treasurer __ 
Salaries 

Equipment  and  Repairs 

Fuel,  Lights,  and  Water 

Advertising  and  Printing 

Telegraphing  and  Expressing-. 

Stationery 

Postage  and  Revenue  Stamps- _ 

Rent 

Office  Expense 

University  Printing  Office 

Land  Administration 

Incidental  Expenses 

Bills  Receivable 

University  Site  Improvements- 
Agricultural  Department 

University  "Water  Company 

Students'  Cottages 

Brayton  Property 

College  of  California 

Building  Fund - 

Tompkins  Endowment 

Toland  Medical  College 

Preparatory  Department 

Free  Scholarship 

Insurance 

College  Celebrations 

Official  and  Lecturing  Expenses 

Apparatus 

Museum 

Laboratory t_ 

Library 

Contingent  Fund 

Military  Department 

Mechanical  Department 

U.  S.  Endowment  (Investment 

Land  Fund) 

Interest  and  Discount 

Land  Fund 

Land  Interest 

Fee  Fund 

Viticultural  Fund 

Physical  Laboratory 

Mineralogical  Department 


$1,548,222  49 

87,293  19 

1,944  60 

302  85 

214  65 

83  08 

60  00 

114  50 

3,540  00 

140  28 


175,181  74 

205  75 

149,952  60 

1,968  76 

739  39 

3,699  85 


174,997  13 
83,435  00 


500  00 


239  25 

869  25 

4,272  50 

221  13 


8,258  40 

354  28 

1,613  63 

20 

227  87 

55,993  80 

118,031  81 

500,717  48 

246,236  81 

10,742  00 

211  25 


$32,814  55 


2,552  46 


57,448  90 
467,536  38 
244,616  78 

10,720  00 


$4,606,068  60 


.Amounts  forward. 


$3,180,585  52 
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BALANCE 

California,  at  Berkeley,  California,  June  30,  1882. 


Debit. 

LEDGER  ACCOUNTS. 

Credit. 

Balances. 

Face  of  Ledger. 

Face  of  Ledger. 

Balances. 

$4,606,068  60 

48,178  49 

400  00 

Amounts  brought  forward 

Excess  Payments -_ 

$3,180,585  52 

72,813  48 

407  00 

290,281  00 

273,928  29 

409,846  36 

2,095  00 

12,642  97 

4,417  85 

126,864  12 

505  99 

1,009  37 

2,480  00 

1,097  22 

19  00 

339,895  70 

78,013  35 

1,705  64 
4,186  27 

747  06 
39,995  45 
13,337  94 
43,396  79 
29,781  49 
50,000  00 
12,019  43 

$24,634  99 

State  Fees                 _  _ 

7  00 

290,281  00 

State  Appropriations.   _     __   __ 

273,928  29 

State  Endowment  Interest 

Admission  and  Tuition  Fees 

Eent  from  Students'  Cottages 

State  Geological  Survey 

U.  S.  Endowment  Interest 

Seminary  Land  Fund 

409,846  36 

2,095  00 

4,034  82 
4,077  52 
3,897  84 

8,608  15 

340  33 

122,966  28 

505  99 

Seminary  Land  Fund  Interest. 
Forfeited  Seminary  Land  Prin- 

1,009  37 

2,480  00 

Forfeited  Seminary  Land  Inter- 

1,097  22 

Forfeited  Seminary  Land  Fees_ 
Audited  Demands  on  Controller 

L\  O.  Mills'  Endowment 

Agassiz  Professorship  of  Orien- 

19  00 

339,895  70 

78,013  35 

1,260  50 
648  88 

57,456  03 
37,739  47 
43,387  12 
54,527  46 

1,705  64 

Medal  Fund  (Donation) 

Engineering  Department  Fund 

2,925  77 

98  18 

17,460  58 

San  Francisco  Savings  Union__ 

Security  Savings  Bank 

Land  Agent  of  University 

Union  Savings  Bank,  Oakland, 

M.  Reese  Library  Fund 

M.  Reese  Library  Fund  Interest 
Seminary   Land  Fund   Invest- 
ment            _  _ 

24,401  53 

9  67 

24,745  97 

50,000  00 

12,019  43 

20,150  00 

20,150  00 

349  20 

42,383  33 

1,044  61 

6,520  15 

Seminary  Land  Fund  Interest- 
Bray  ton  Real  Estate  Fund. 

6,437  45 

6,088  25 

42,383  33 

Brayton  Real  Estate  Fund  Inter- 
est ___             _____ 

8,475  48 

1,395  15 
25,000  00 

7,430  87 

5,125  00 

Oakland  Bank  of  Savings,  Oak- 
land _ 

A.D.Bacon  (Donation) 

Land  Administration  Fund 

25,000  00 

23.937  16 

23,937  16 
235  15 

4,745  00 
1,108  75 

Land  Administration  Fund  In- 
terest,    __           _       _    _ 

1,633  20 
9,570  00 
2,500  00 

320  00 

37  33 

1,398  05 

Diverted  Fund  Interest 

F.  L.  A.  Pioche  (Donation) 

Forfeited  Public  Building  Land 
Fund,  _ 

4,825  00 

1,391  25 

320  00 

Forfeited  Public  Building  Land 
Interest 

Bacon  Library  and  Art  Gallery 
Building     __  __   ._         

60,096  38 

60,096  38 

23,600  00 
1,594  44 

37  33 

23,600  00 

Special  Investment  Fund__ 

1,594  44 

Special  Investment  Fund  Inter- 
est      _   _  __ 

$5,047,440  90 

$5,047,440  90 
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STATEMENT  OF  CASH  ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES, 
For  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30,  1882. 


ASSETS. 

Cash  deposited  with  Treasurer,  D.  0.  Mills 

Cash  Advances. 

Account  of  excess  payments 

Account  of  Agricultural  Department,  awaiting  receipt  of  State  ap- 
propriation   

Account  of  Bacon  Library  and  Art  Gallery  building,  awaiting  re- 
ceipt of  State  appropriation 

Account  of  Special  Investment  Fund,  $20,000  Merced  County  bonds, 

at  18  per  cent,  premium 

Account  of  advance  of  accrued  interest  on  above  bonds 

Account  of  Land  Administration  Fund,  in  purchase  of  bonds 

Account  of  Brayton  Real  Estate  Fund  interest — for  accrued  interest. 
Account  of  Reese  Library  Contingent  Fund 

Cash  Deposits. 
With  Security  Savings  Bank 

With  San  Francisco  Savings  Union 

With  Oakland  Bank  of  Savings 

With  Union  Savings  Bank  of  Oakland 


Total 


LIABILITIES. 


Amount  due  United  States  for  excess  of  $1  25  per  acre  on  double 
minimum  land 

Amount  due  Mechanical  and  Mining  Departments 

Amount  due  Land  Fund — awaiting  investment  in  bonds 

Amount  due  Land  Administration 

Amount  due  Brayton  Real  Estate  Fund — awaiting  investment  in 

bonds 

Amount  due 
Amount  due 
Amount  due 
Amount  due 
Amount  due 
Amount  due 
Amount  due 
Amount  due 
Amount  due 
Unpaid  bills 


D.  0.  Mills  Endowment — interest 

Michael  Reese  Library  Fund — interest. 

Viticultural  Fund 

Mineralogical  Department 

State  Fees 

State  Geological  Survey 

Seminary  Land  Fund 

Forfeited  Seminary  Land  Fund 

F.  L.  A.  Pioche  Donation 


Total  cash  liabilities. 


Excess  of  assets  over  liabilities. 


$26,423  68 

9,527  50 

1,750  89 

1,753  66 

23,600  00 

1,594  44 

895  69 

719  44 

250  00 


23,162  50 

12,500  00 

5,000  00 

18,500  00 


$24,634  99 
10,203  26 
16,400  39 
25,585  59 

3,785  07 

3,013  35 

5,777  72 

354  35 

184  74 

7  00 

340  33 

505  99 

2,480  00 

1.391  25 

483  45 


$125,677  80 


95,147  48 
$30,530  32 
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THE  UNIVEBSITY  MEDAL  FUND. 


Dr. 


Deposited  with  the  Union  Savings  Bank,  Oakland,  California. 


Or. 


1874. 
July  30_. 

Oct.  10  _. 

Oct.  10  _. 

1875. 
July  16_. 

1876. 
Nov.  30- 

Nov.  30- 

1878. 
Oct.  31  _. 

Oct.  31  _. 

1879. 
Aug.  — _. 

1880. 
July  31- 


1882. 
June  30. 


To  cash— Medal  to  F. 
Otis 

To  cash— Medal  to   J. 

M.  Whitworth 

To  cash— Medal  to  F. 

H.  Whitworth 

To  cash— Medal  to  T. 
F.  Barry 

To  cash— Medal  to  D. 

B.  Huntly 

To  cash — Medal  to  F. 

L.  Button 

To  cash  —  Medal  to 
Theodore  Gray 

To  cash — Medal  to  Jos. 
Hutchinson 

To  cash— Medal  to  Fre- 
mont Morse 

To  cash  —  Medal  for 
Mary  Hawley 

To  balance 


$125 

00 

125 

00 

125 

00 

125 

00 

125 

00 

125 

00 

125 

00 

128 

50 

128 

50 

128 

50 

2,925 

77 

$4,186  27 

1873. 

Mar.  13. 
June  30. 
Dec.  31. 

1874. 
June  30. 
Dec.  31. 

1875. 
June  30. 
Dec.  31. 

1876. 
June  30. 

1877. 
Jan.  31. 
July  30. 

1878. 
Jan.  31. 
July  31. 

1879. 
Jan.  31. 
July  31. 

1880. 
Jan.  31. 
July  31. 

1881. 
Jan.  31. 
July  31. 

1882. 
Jan.  30. 


JuneSO. 


By  donations 
By  interest  _. 
By  interest  _ . 

By  interest  _. 
By  interest  _ . 

By  interest  _. 
By  interest  _. 

By  interest  _. 

By  interest  — 
By  interest  .. 

By  interest  _. 
By  interest  _. 

By  interest  _. 
By  interest  _. 

By  interest  _. 
By  interest  _. 

By  interest  _. 
By  interest  — 

By  interest  _. 
By  balance  _. 


$2,383  68 

56  05 

121  48 

126  99 
115  79 

114  41 

114  86 

119  37 

115  13 
112  40 

106  46 

103  74 

98  59 
100   04 

92  96 
81  98 

80  65 
70  63 


71  06 


$4,186  27 


$2,925  77 
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THE  AGASSIZ  PROFESSORSHIP  FUND. 


Dr. 


Deposited  with  the  Union  Savings  Bank,  Oakland,  California. 


Cr. 


1882. 
June30_._ 


To  balance. 


$1,705  64 


$1,705  64 


1873. 

March  13. 
June  30 __ 
Dec.  31__ 

1874. 
June  30  — 
Aug.  19  — 
Nov.  14- 
Dec.  31__ 

1875. 
June  30  — 
Dec.  11__ 

1876. 
June  30  — 
Dec.  18- 

1877. 
June  30  — 

1878. 
Jan.  31— 
Mar.  31— 
July  31  — 

1879. 
Jan.  31__ 
May  31  — 
July  31- 

1880. 
Jan.  31__ 
June  30  — 
Julv  31- 

1881. 
Jan.  31— 
July  31- 
July  31- 

1882. 
Jan.  31 __ 
Jan.  31— 


June  30. 


By  cash  from  rent 

By  interest 

By  interest 

By  interest 

By  cash  from  rent 
By  cash  from  rent 
By  interest 

By  interest 

By  cash  from  rent 

By  interest 

By  rent 

By  interest 

By  interest v»__ 

By  rent 

By  interest 

By  interest 

By  rent 

By  interest 

By  interest 

By  rent 

By  interest 

By  interest 

By  interest 

By  rent 

By  interest 

By  rent 

By  balance 


$100  00 
2  25 

5  05 

6  08 
100  00 
100  00 

9  27 

15  22 
125  00 

22  6CT 
125  00 

68  53 

28  64 

125  00 

30  60 

32  57 

125  00 

34  14 

36  69 
125  00 

32  55 

37  28 
32  63 

175  00 

36  45 
175  00 

$1,705  64 


$1,705  64 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LAND  AGENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

CALIFORNIA. 


Land  Office  of  the  University,         | 
San  Francisco,  June  30,  1882.  j 

To  W.  T.  Reid}  President  of  the  University  of  California: 

Sir:  The  transactions  of  the  Land  Department  of  the  University 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1882;  also,  statements  of  total  cash 
sales  of  the  grant,  deferred  payments  due,  and  number  of  acres 
located,  is  herewith  respectfully  submitted  : 


Receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1882. 

From  sales  of  the  Agricultural  Grant  of  150,000  acres 

From  collections  of  $1  25  per  acre  due  the  United  States  for  double  minimum  lands 

From  interest  on  deferred  payments  due  Agricultural  Grant 

From  sales  of  forfeited  Seminary  lands 

From  interest  on  deferred  payments  due  forfeited  Seminary  lands 

From  fees  for  certificate  of  purchase,  forfeited  Seminary  lands 

From  fees  for  applications,  certificates  of  purchase,  and  patents 

From  State  tax  due  the  State  of  California  for  affixing  the  seal  of  State  to  patents 

Total  receipts 

Number  of  acres  for  which  certificates  of  purchase  have  been  issued 

Number  of  acres  for  which  patents  have  been  issued  for  minimum  land 

Number  of  acres  for  which  patents  have  been  issued  for  double  minimum  land__. 

Delinquencies  of  Payments. 

On  approvals 

Delinquent  interest  on  certificates  of  purchase 

Total 


$20,538  06 

4,879  63 

13,908  61 

400  00 

102  40 

3  00 

427  00 

114  00 

$40,372  70 

1,146.84 

6,004.01 

3,349.45 

$5,477  47 

10,940  06 

$16,417  53 

TOTAL   SALES  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL   GRANT  OF  150,000  ACRES,  FROM  APRIL 
19,  1869,  TO  JUNE  30,  1882,  INCLUSIVE. 


Number  of 
Acres. 


Land 
Principa 


Sales  of  land  at  $6  25  per  acre,  payment  in  full 

Sales  of  land  at  $5  00  per  acre,  payment  in  full 

Sales  of  land  at  $5  00  per  acre,  20  per  cent,  of  principal  paid 

Installments  of  principal  paid  on  $5  00  land  on  which  20  per  cent. 

was  paid 

Sales  of  lands  at  $6  25  per  acre,  20  per  cent,  of  principal  and  excess 


33,274.14 
36,854.60 
37,155.40 


Sales  of  lands  at  $6  25  per  acre,  20  per  cent,  of  principal  and  full 

excess  paid 

Installments  paid  on  land  principal  of  same 

Forfeiture  of  deposit  of  20  per  cent,  by  applicant  for  200  acres 


936.64 
24,074.49 


$166,697  28 

181,226  45 

37,155  40 

47,524  43 

936  64 

24,074  49 

9,441  69 

200  00 


Totals. 


132,295.27 


$467,536  38 
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STATEMENT  OF  PATENTS  ISSUED 
By  the   University  of  California,  June  30,  1882. 


Date 
of  Patent. 


1872. 
Apr.  29  _ 
Dee.  30_ 
Dec.  30_ 

1873. 
Jan.     7. 


Jan.  7. 
Apr.  21. 

1874. 
Aug.  5. 
Aug.  5_ 
Aug.  5. 
Sept.  22. 
Sept.  28. 
Sept.  28. 
Sept.  28. 
Oct.  10  _ 
Oct.  19. 
Nov.  28. 
Dec.  28. 

1875. 
Jan.  7. 
Jan.  4_ 
Jan.  7_ 
Jan.  16_ 
Jan.  19_ 

Feb.  3. 
Jan.  23. 
Jan.  26. 
Feb.  10. 
Mar.  9. 
Apr.  22. 
May  11. 
July  19. 
Aug.  3. 
Aug.  3. 
Aug.  16. 
Sept.  24. 
Nov.    2. 

1876. 
Feb.  2. 
Feb.  2. 
Feb.  2. 
Feb.  19. 
Apr.  14. 
June  24. 
June  24. 
June  24. 
Aug.  26. 
Sept.  7. 
Oct.  20. 
Dec.  27. 

1877. 
Jan.  5. 
Feb.  19. 
Apr.  16. 
Aug.  13. 
Aug.  13. 
Aug.  13. 


K,!3 

—  d 

p  2 


Number  of 
Location. 


201.. 

48... 
48_.. 

287i. 


190 

296 

104 

560 

22 

313 

179 

180 

302 

862 

792 

343 

374 

883 

408 

532 

181 

539,637,639,40, 

41,42 

392 

602 

868 

1110 

1122 

625,892 

332 

344 

520 

1208 

521,523 

667 

298 

184 

575 

103 

952 

671 

136 

579 

1294 

678 

638 

542 

382 

353 

1173 

840 

1041 

291 

388 


Name  of  Patentee. 


Isaac  Friedlander 

H.  H.  Warburton 

Newton  J.  D.  Shartzer 

W.  W.  Hayes,  H.  Loobliner,  and  W. 
R.   Palmer,   Trustees    of    Chorro 

Lodge,  No.  168,  I.  0.  0.  F 

Joseph  M.  Wood 

L.  D.  Latimer 


F.  C.  Davis 

Albert  Dibble 

Joseph  Naphtaly._ 
Martin  A.  Britton  _ 

Patrick  Nolan 

Patrick  Nolan 

Patrick  Nolan 

Joseph  A.  Carrie 

Charles  A.  Perkins 
Jacob  McKissick  __ 
J.  W.  Haverstick.- 


David  N.  Sherburn 

Charles  Camden  and  Wm.  Magee. 
John  Ellis  and  Erastus  Wagoner.. 
Elkan  Wasserman 


R.  G.  Byxbee 

Frederic  Clay 

Charles  P.  Potter 

A.  J.  Forrister 

R.  G.  Flint 

J.   P.Andrews 

Mendocino  Lumber  Company. 

Winford  S.  Whitaker 

Jefferson  Walker 

Lindsey  Carson 

Christopher  Nelson 

Lindsey  Carson 

W.  H.  Rogers 

Andrew  Gehringer 


Stephen  G.  Little- 
Isaac  Rambo 

Lewis  Tryon 

Albert  Dibble 

Elon  W.  Root 

August  Hemme 

W.  W.  Hayes 

Silas  Coombs 

Hosea  H.  Johnson. 
Robert  G.  Byxbee.. 

A.  B.  Forbes 

W.  McReynolds 


S.  A.  Gyle 

R.  E.  Jacks 

Archilles  S.  Hicks. _. 
John  T.   Harrington. 

John  Hienlan 

F.  R.  Farman 


Minimum 
Land. 


2,720.00 

80.00 

120.00 


40.00 

321.90 

40.00 

160.00 

40.00 

640.00 

231.65 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

76.60 

40.00 

80.00 

160.00 

160.00 


160.00 

360.00 

280.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 

400.00 
40.00 

640.00 
40.00 
40.00 

200.00 


219.39 

160.00 

40.00 

160.00 

155.74 


40.00 
42.00 
40.00 
80.00 
40.00 
80.00 
160.00 

40.00 
40.00 
40.00 


Double 

Minimum 

Land. 
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Statement  of  Patents  Issued— Continued. 


Date 
of  Patent. 


Number  of 
Location. 


Name  of  Patentee. 


Minimum 
Land. 


Aug.  15_ 
Oct.  27- 
Oct.  27_ 
Nov.  12  _ 
Dec.  18_ 
1878. 
Jan.  18_ 
Jan.  18_ 
Jan.  18_ 
Jan.  31_ 
Jan.  31  _ 
Jan.  31  _ 
Feb.  4_ 
Feb.  4_ 
Feb.     4_ 


Feb.     4. 
Feb.     6. 

Feb.     9. 


Feb.  25. 
Mar.  18. 
Apr.  6. 
Apr.  15. 

Apr.  18. 
Apr.  24. 
Apr.  24. 
May  21_ 
June  17. 
July  11. 
Aug.  21. 
Aug.  21_ 
Aug.  29  _ 

Aug.  29_ 

Oct.  26  _ 
Oct.  26_ 
Oct.  30  _ 
1879. 
Jan.  2_ 
Jan.  2_ 
Feb.  18. 
Feb.  18- 
Mar.  12. 
Mar.  12_ 
Mar.  12_ 
Mar.  18_ 
May  29  _ 
June  6_ 
June  6_ 
June  6_ 
June  6_ 
June  6_ 
June  6_ 

July  1- 

July  1_ 

July  1_ 

July  1_ 

July  1_ 
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89 
90 
9.1 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 
108 
109 
110 
111 


265. 
438. 
451. 
169. 

282. 


881 

1040 

1270. 

964 

310,  333  

1360 

1142 

334,  362  

243,  240,  241 


239 

1202,1203,1204 


1089,  1090,  1091 
1092,  1093, 1095 
1097,  1098,  1099 
1094,  1096, 1126 

1127,  1128 

1278,  1281 

1136 

1177 

1368 


1239 

373 

652 

1109 

390 

279,  285 

318 

1318-  — 
984,  985 

1359 


91— 

1395. 
365_. 


926 

389 

1137 

1039 

564 

1009 

385,  386 

356 

618 

1325 

295 

769 

891,  972,  973  __ 

692 

782,  672,  1168, 

1168* 

525 

1283 

355 

369 

410 


C.  D.  Robinson 

Alexander  Ash 

A.  S.  C.  Cleek 

B.  B.  Redding 

William  T.  Coleman. 


S.  C.  Stovall,  assignee 

William  T.  Garrett 

George  C.  Berry 

J.  W.  Johns 

L.  W.,  J.  C,  and  J.  L.  Harl 

George  C.  Berry 

S.  C.  Stovall,  assignee ._. 

Francis  Boardman 

William   T.    Coleman,   assignee    of 

John  P.  Kelson 

William  T.  Coleman 

Commercial  and  Savings  Bank  of 

San  Jose,  assignee  of  Mark  Howell. 


James  B.  Haggin,  assignee 

E.  J.Baldwin- 

Joseph  Russ 

R.  E.  Jack 

Richard  S.  Floyd  et  al.,  Trustees  of 

the  James  Lick  Trust- 

Robert  Tait 

J.J.  Chandon,  assignee  of  J. W.  Brim. 

Joseph  J.  Chandon 

Edward  Kruse,  assignee 

LydiaM.  Carter 

Thomas  J.  Price 

Peter  Murray,  assignee 

Joseph  Getz 

0.  W.  Merriam,  by  virtue  of  a  certain 

Sheriff's  deed,  dated  Jan.  11, 1878_. 
0.  W.  Merriam,  by  virtue  of  a  deed 

signed  by  Amelia  Burrage,  adm'x_. 

Charles  Wood 

Theodore  Leroy 

Alfred  F.  Green 


Mark  Hubbard,  assignee- 
John  Murphy 

Joseph  Russ 

H.  J.  Holmes 

James  Turnstead 

Ann  Alexander,  assignee- 
Stephen  Rees 

Jackson  Hart,  assignee  __ 
Thomas  Newell,  assignee- 

August  Hem  me 

B.  F.  Langford 

Richard  T.  Pope 

M.  Brandenstein 

Deming  Gibbons 


John  Touhy 

L.  Godchaux 

Edward  McDonough 

Samuel  Danville 

David  H.  Allen 

D.  1ST.  Friesleben 


40.00 


40.00 

160.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 

440.00 
80.00 

12000 

200.00 


2,000.00 


1,530.00 


400.00 
40.00 

191.49 
40.00 
80.00 
40.00 
60.43 

160.00 


80.00 
40.00 

280.00 

82.32 
160.00 

40.00 
240.00 

40.00 


40.00 
80.00 
40.00 
40.00 
160.00 
80.00 


40.00 
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Statement  of  Patents  Issued — Continued. 


Date 
of  Patent. 


■  B 


Number  of 
Location. 


Name  of  Patentee. 


Linimum 
Land. 


Double 

Minimum 

Land. 


1879. 

July  1... 

July  1... 

July  1___ 

July  1__„ 

July  1___ 

July  1___ 

July  1___ 


July  1. 
July  1. 
July  1. 
July  1. 
July     L 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

2. 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


July    2. 

July  31. 
Aug.  7. 
Aug.  7. 
Aug  13. 
Sept.  2. 
Sept.19. 
Oct.    18. 

Oct.  21. 

Oct.  21. 

Oct.  21. 

Oct.  21. 

Oct.   21. 

1880. 

Jan.  17. 
Jan.  17. 
Jan.  17. 
Jan.  17. 
Jan.  17. 
Jan.  17. 
Jan.  17. 
Jan.  17. 

Jan.  17. 

Jan.  17. 


Jan.  23__ 
Jan.  24__. 
Feb.  9__. 
Feb.  9__ 
Feb.  9__. 
Feb.  19__ 
Aug.  23__. 

Aug.  23__ 
Aug.  23__ 

Aug  23„ 


112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 

119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 

129 

130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 

137 
138 
139 
140 

141 


142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 

150 

151 


152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 

159 
160 

161 


418,511. 

422 

433 

437 


500 

501,    709,    503, 

507,508 

529 

582 

590,591 

924 

1014 

1035 

1141 

1474 

616 

192,194 


588. 


653 

1404____ 

986 

513,690. 

610 

1282  — 
245 


1214,1291  — 

251 

824„— 

592,793,794. 


1449. 


770 

597 

535 

581,907. 
1383  — 

522 

1111  — 
1151£„. 


1373. 


841,   646,  1002, 
1003,595 


307 

372 

1129 

445 

414 

1370,   1377. 
833 


1181. 

757- 


G.  W.  Murdock 

Thomas  J.  Kirkpatrick 

Cynthia  E.  Sanborn 

M.  A.  Eeager 

C.  B.  Ashurst 

Thomas  M.  McClanahan 


Wm.  B.  Parker  &  Francis  Houghton. 

F.  R.  Lofton,  assignee  of  Eli  Hacker_ 
E.  R.  Lowe,  assignee  of  G.  W.  Hiatt. 

Richard  M.  Sparks 

James  L.  Wiebur 

C.  P.  Berry 

James  H.  Street 

John  Finnell,  assignee  of  J.  Finnell. 

G.  G.  Briggs 

Edward  Hallett 

Thompson,    Patchett    &    Grierson, 

Trustees,  etc. 

Thompson,     Patchett    &    Grierson, 

Trustees,  etc. 

John  F.  Herrick 

W.  J.  Hildreth 

Jas.  Neylan,  assignee  of  "W.  H.  Bias. 
C.  Burrell,  assignee  of  F.  Hutchinson. 
Wm.  Leviston,  assignee  B.  H.  Brooks. 

Miller  &  Lux,  assignees 

W.  T.  Coleman,  assignee  of  L.  D. 

Simpson 

John  M.  Neville 

H.  Block,  assignee  of  C.  G.  Bockius. 

J.  H.  Logan 

Gardiner,  Pugh  &  Haddick,  assignees 

of  E.  Bevan 

Mrs.  Allie  M.  Pearson,  assignee  of 

George  H.  Perrin 


A.  L.  Huyck 

William  McKee 

John  Sites 

Julius  Weyand 

Frederick  Bohn 

L.  Carson,  assignee  of  W.  W.  Johnston 
Jeremiah  Morgan 

Santa  Clara  Valley  Mill  and  Lum- 
ber Company,  assignees 

Matthew,  Aaron,  and  Abraham 
Kiser,  assignees 


748. 


Santa  Clara  Valley  Mill  and  Lum- 
ber Company,  assignees 

Charles  S.  Lohse 

James  Lydon 

E.  L.  Bradley 

Ambrose  Lyall 

R.  McEnespy 

Higgins  &  Collins,  assignees 

M.  Brandenstein,  assignee  of  John 

Cook 

Alexander  Robertson 

Geo.  E.  Long,  assignee  of  F.  P.  F. 

Temple 

Jay  Burnap,  assignee   of    Hy.  M. 
Mitchell— 


321.25 

40.00 

80.00 
81.32 
80.00 
80.00 
38.45 
120.00 


160.00 
160.00 


40.00 
12.22 


40.00 

160.00 

40.00 

80.00 


34.21 


47.41 
40.00 


10.32 
160.00 


40.00 
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Statements  of  Patents  Issued — Continued. 


Date 
of  Patent. 

2,3 

Number  of 
Location. 

Name  of  Patentee. 

Minimum 
Land. 

Double 

Minimum 

Land. 

1880. 
Aug.  23___ 

162 

163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 

173 

174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 

184 

185 

186 
187 
188 

189 

190 
191 
192 
193 

194 
195 

196 
197 
198 

199 
200 

201 

202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 

209 
210 

1332,1333,1335, 

1336 

Lewis  Garvey  &  Edward  S.  Ames 

2,080.00 

320.00 

240.00 

40.00 

80.00 

Aug.  23  — 
Sept.    4___ 
Sept.    4_._ 
Oct.      9 

3  (Seminary) 

548,549 

1462     _     _    _     _ 

1326   _       

Nov.  1 3 

1016,  10161 

1385 

James  W.  Kaseburg   __   __ 

80.00 

Nov.  13 

27.98 

Nov.  13__. 

406,407. 

541 

Henry  C.  Wilson       .  -_      .   _ 

429.40 

Nov.  13 

P.  M.  Clayhorn    -       -         _-. 

320.80 

Nov.  13 

593  ___ 

40.00 

Nov.  13  .. 

246 _ 

The  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  California,  assignee  of 
Charles  G.  Bockius-. 

605 

40.00 

Nov.  13 

80.00 

1881. 
Jan.  17 

493 

H.  S.  Graves 

182.00 

Jan.  17 

515-     

H.  S.  Graves 

80.00 

Jan.  17... 

492 

491 

H.  S.  Graves.       _     __             . 

80.00 

Jan.  17 

80.00 

Jan.  17_ 

544 

H.  S.  Graves  . 

80.00 

Jan.  17 

551 

67.76 

Jan.  17 

546-     __     

H.  S.  Graves 

240.00 

Jan.  1  7 

512 

J.  L.  Wilbur 

80.00 

Jan.  17 

554 

1393 

J.L.Wilbur 

240.00 

Feb.  10 

Jerome  Lincoln,   assignee  of  Swen 
Alstrom  __         __  __ 

40.00 

40.00 

159.71 
40.00 
40.00 

720.00 

640.00 
40.00 
40.00 

285.27 

120.00 
80.00 

120.00 

48.21 
80.00 

366.33 

1480  .__ _. 

Feb.  10 

Gualala  Mill  Company,  assignee  of 
Benj.  F.  Warren    .   __   .              ... 

1382 

Feb.  10 

Clear  Lake  Waterworks,  assignee  of 
John  Bensley 

Calvin  S.  Kelley „ 

1311 . 

Feb.  17_  _ 

Feb.  17___ 

1463_ .     

Horatio  P.  Li vermore 

Feb.  17_  - 

1194,1195,1196- 
1193 

Geo.  T.  Hawley,  assignee  of  Wm.  H. 
Van  Arsdale  .     _             _ 

Feb.  17— 

Geo.  T.  Hawley,  assignee  of  Wm.  H. 
Van  Arsdale  _ _   

1374 

Feb.  24     _ 

Thomas  Mathews 

Mar.    5 

1481 

Thomas  Lvnch 

Mar.    5_ 

1367 

Robert  G.  Bvxbee    __     _ 

Mar.  12___ 

1470,1471 

953 

Calvin  S.  Kelley  &  David  L.  Farns- 
worth,  assignees  of  Robert  Shearer- 
John  W.  Potts,  assignee  of  L.  Brooks. 
E.    H.    Duncan,   assignee   of   Louis 
Harbers  .  ■ 

Mar.  12     _ 

Mar.  12___ 

966,967 

1438 

Mar.  17_ 

William  P.  English 

Mar.  17— 

608 

Laucblin  McDonald 

Henry  Hutchinson,  assignee  of  Sa- 
lena  G.  Truitt . 

Mar.  24- ._ 

858,1006 

798-     . 

Mar.  28- 

22.32 

Mar.  28     _ 

725 __. 

Henry  Miller  and  C.  Lux,  assignees 
of  Martin  Luther  and  J.  Luther_  _ 

1272,1273.1274, 
1275,1276,1277- 

1287 

950 

159.25 

Mar.  28 ___ 

Miller  &  Lux,  assignees  of  Chas.  Lux. 
Miller  &  Lux,  assignees  of  Chas.  Lux. 
Jeremiah  Rees._ 

588.62 

Mar.  28. 

47.69 

Mar.  29 

52.15 

Apr.     7_ 

1338 

N.  W.  Chittenden 

47.09 

Apr.     7 

1358 

Hiram  Briggs 

40.00 
80.00 
80.00 

40.00 

Apr.    7__. 

1413 _ 

Apr.    7 

1433,1434 

1102   -     __ 

Hiram  Briggs   .___      _     _   _ 

Apr.  15_  _ 

Connollv  Corm,  assignee  of  Duncan 
McNeill 

575 

Apr.  16_ 

80.00 

Apr.  19-- 

394 

John  D.  Rosenberger 

40.00 
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Statement  of  Patents  Issued — Continued. 


Date 
of  Patent. 

2.3 

0  _> 

Number  of 
Location. 

Name  of  Patentee. 

Minimum 
Land. 

Double 

Minimum 

Land. 

1881. 
Apr.  27— 

211 

212 

213 
215 

216 

217 

219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 

226 

227 

228 
229 

230 

231 

232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 

238 

239 

240 

241 

242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 

250 
251 
252 
253 

360.     _. 

Thomas  and  Patrick  Kelly,  assignees 
of  Samuel  B.  Martin  __  .  _       _     _ 

550 

706 

1424,1446 

879 

25.60 

May    7  — 

J.  A.  Blasingame,  assignee  of  W.  T. 
Cole 

160.00 

May  12___ 
May  14___ 
May  14__. 
May  14___ 

Robert  Gordon       _  _     __   ... 

40.00 

J.  C.  Stovall 

240.31 

Henderson  Brown   _     __           _  _ 

160.00 

336__         

"Warren  Bryant,  assignee  of  Jurgen 
Christensen            ...     __ 

1314 

40.00 

May  14 

May  14___ 
May  14___ 
May  14___ 
May  14___ 
May  21___ 
May  27—_ 

Peter  Turner    _                         

40.00 

1144 _ 

William  Camron..         __       

120.00 

339 

Jose  G.  Sanchez  _____ 

40.00 

1139   

E.  J.'Breen           _ 

120.00 

1315,1317 

1008 

Thomas  Turner  _                 _  _       

80.00 

William  A.  Brown  _       _  . . 

80.00 
40.00 

768 

Frank  McCoppin,  assignee  of  Thos. 

C.  Van  -STess-  _     _  _           .       _ 

1340_.     __     _ 

June 10 

L.  Peres.       _  _ 

11.60 

June21___ 

1000,1390,1445, 
1151i 

648,  7591,  760i, 
7611,762 

223,  2231,    225, 
226,  229,  230, 
232,235 

231,233 

334,237 

1375   __ 

Santa  Clara  Valley  Mill  and  Lumber 
Company,  assignee  of  William  P. 
Dougherty  and  J.  M.  Wood 

Pacific  Lumber  Company,  assignee 
of  Mary  E.  Butterworth    __  __ 

320.00 
640.00 

2,367.40 

2,172.87 

1,008.77 

40.00 

40.00 

120.00 

80.00 

June22___ 

June  22— 

Pacific  Lumber  Company,  assignee 
of  Mary  E.  Butterworth    __ 

June22„_ 

Pacific  Lumber  Company,  assignee 
of  Marv  E.  Butterworth    .   _   _ 

June22_._ 

Pacific  Lumber  Company,  assignee 
of  Mary  E.  Butterworth   _ 

June  22 

S.  W.  Knowles.             

June  30 

317  — 

June  30 

1440,1483,1484- 

577,578 

944,946 

228 

J.  C.  Stovall.       _       .   - 

June  30 

E.  Archer,  assignee  of  W.  C.  Archer. 
Peter  C.  Van  Allen                         _     . 

July    1  — 
July  11___ 

80.00 

Pacific  Lumber  Company,  assignee 
of  Mary  E.  Butterworth. _   __ 

638.18 
480.00 

960.00 

994,997 

996,  996J,  998, 
9981 

July  12— 

Milton  Mining  and  Water  Company, 
assignee  of  S.  F.  Butterworth 

North    Bloomfield    Gravel   Mining 
Company,  assignee  of  S.  F.  But- 

July  12  — 

1407 

July  16___ 

James  B.  Haggin,  assignee  of  Hora- 

624 

494 

121.40 

July  20  — 

S.    W.   Randle,   assignee  of  L.   F. 
Moulton     ___ 

40.00 

July  20___ 
July  20  — 
July  20— 
July  20  — 
July  20  — 
Aug.  16___ 
Aug.  16  — 
Aug.  26___ 

Marshall  N.  Bryan         _ 

160.00 

684 

Marshall  !N".  Bryan. 

160.00 

651 

Cynthia.  E.  Sanborn  __  _       _       

40.00 

679 

159.81 

565,566,567 

198,199 

902 

W.  "W.  Durham    _         _.     ._     _ 

116.91 

960.00 

80.00 

224       

Pacific  Lumber  Company,  assignee 

613.06 

160.00 

40.00 

92 

Sept.l4_._ 
Sept.l4___ 
Sept.l7__. 
Sept.28___ 

1452 

427 

110.00 

1307 

Joseph  Korbel 

40.00 
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Statement  of  Patents  Issued — Continued. 


Date 
of  Patent. 

ll 

3    a 

Number  of 
Location. 

Name  of  Patentee. 

Minimum 
Land. 

Double 

Minimum 

Land. 

1881. 
Oct.    12___ 

254 

255 

256 
257 
258 

259 

260 

261 

262 
263 
264 
265 

266 

267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275 

276 

277 

278 
279 
280 
281 
282 

930 

1230 

E.  C.  Dunning,   assignee   of  Owen 
Wright         .     _-     . 

80.00 

Oct.    12 

J.    Murrieta,    assignee    of    R.     de 

80.00 
80.00 

1388,  1389 

452. 

Oct.   19 

P.N.Emerson     __  _ 

Nov.    2 

Frederick  Tarke  _ 

160.00 

Dec.  17     . 

1178--     

John  H.  Wise  and  Thomas  Dunigan, 
assignees  of  Joseph  Carter 

Thomas  N.  Howell.       _     _..     _.     _ 

40.00 

670,    685,    686, 
687_     

Dec.  17___ 
1882. 

325.20 

Jan.  13 

221__ 

George  A.  Lamont,  assignee  of  J.  M. 
Wood 

79.69 

39.54 
80.00 
33.30 

1479 

Jan.  21. 

John  F.  Todd  and  Robert  Gibson, 

1223       .   __ 

Jan.  21 

Heirs  of  G.  W.  Owen,  deceased 

Heirs  of  James  P.  S.  Smith,  deceased- 
H.C.Wilson-       _     __     __ 

Jan.  21 

711 

Jan.  21  .. 

767.     __     __ 

711.78 

Jan.  26___ 

906 

1348 

J.  H.   McNee,  assignee  of  W.  W. 

127.51 
40.00 

Feb.  10  __ 

Joseph   Korbel,   assignee   of  C.    C. 
Hunger .       __ 

1075,1076,1078- 
1072_       

Feb.  16  _ 

120.00 

Feb.  16- 

W.  F.  Peabody _ 

80.00 

Feb.  17_  . 

1026   _ 

40.00 

Feb.  28_  _ 

1293_           

John  D.  Rosenberger _       . 

40.93 
12.23 
640.00 
40.00 
80.00 

40.00 

Mar.    9 

264__. 

J.  A.  Staller,  assignee  of  Seth  Morton  _ 
L.  Lamberton__ _         

Mar.  16 

172-_    .       

Apr.    3___ 
Mav  16 

1419 

1439 

557 

John  T.Jones __   

W.  S.  Bay  ton,  assignee  of  J.  W.Slater_ 
Walker  &  Menzies,  assignees  of  G. 
Butchart        _ 

May  17_- 

655,    656,    657, 
658 

May  31___ 

Charles  Crocker,  assignee  of  C.  H. 
Huffman            _ 

905.     _.     

640.00 

June  17_ 

J.   H.  McNee,  assignee  of  W.  W. 
Johnston.           

377 

106.84 

June 17 

Thomas  W.  Moore 

80.00 

June  17- 

1347__         ._     _ 

John  Harford__         

17.51 

331 

240.00 
120.00 
219.58 

1031 

R.E.Jack 

1180 

R.E.Jack- „_ 

Totals.     

6,004.01 

3,349.45 

Total  number  of  acres  of  minimum  land  patented 

Total  number  of  acres  of  double  minimum  land  patented 

Total  number  of  acres  patented 

10  w 


37,217.36 
21,030.15 

58,247.51 
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STATEMENT   OF   LANDS   LISTED  AND   CHARGED  AGAINST  THE   AGRICULTURAL 

GRANT  OF  150,000  ACRES. 


Districts. 


Number  of 
Acres. 


San  Francisco  District 
Sacramento  District __ 
Los  Angeles  District _ 

Stockton  District 

Humboldt  District. 

Shasta  District 

Visalia  District 

Marysville  District  __ 

Susanville  District 

Aurora  District 

Independence  District 

Total  acres  listed 


44,672.04 

6,216.60 

7,343.68 

9,490.30 

13,707.38 

17,541.90 

12,958.81 

21,656.59 

1,257.53 

1,920.65 

1,360.00 


138,125.48 
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•3l 


a  j 


No.  of  Acres 


Section. 


Range. 


Township__ 


Meridian 


fit:, 


Number  of 
Location. 


s  rs  rs 
o  o  o 
>-  >->  >» 


CO  CO  CO 


fcfcfc 


fififl 


oo  oo  co 


CD 


CD 

>  _ 

.  I3  03 

°?  -fa 

M  i— i  m 

M  2  © 

a  a  s 
O    o3    03 


O    03 
►-3C0I 


3    <->    2 

o  c  g< 

o 

p 

CM 

CO 

P 

4# 

P 

|£3 

EH 

ft 

r^> 

d 

P 

s 

© 

O 

O 

W 

g 

o 

<1 

, — > — > 

o 

CO 

£ 

S 

GO 

«IH 

o 

o 

W 

•     •  fc»- 

co 

c«fa^ 

co 

a 

6co  fe 

£ 

o 

03  Ct-I  <+-. 
co  o  o 

O 

P 

<3^^ 

Eh 
O 
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